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The Summit 


Tue Budget has not quite shut the door on 
an early election. For another four weeks or 
so Mr Macmillan can, at least in theory, tease 
Mr Gaitskell about the vacant possession of 
Number 10. But this freedom of manceuvre is 
in fact a good deal less than it appears in 
theory. Assuming 11 June as the latest pos- 
sible election date, this side of the summer 
holidays, Mr Macmillan is not absolutely 
obliged to announce his decision until the 
House rises for Whitsun in mid-May. But 
to delay that long would place a great bur- 
den on the party machines, which have to 
engage in a full round of local government 
elections in the first week of May. Party 
organisers like nothing better than a chance 
to use the lesser occasion as a trial run for. the 
greater. But for that operation to be carried 
out effectively, the date of the general elec- 
tion must be known — at least approximately 
—before the local election campaign gets 
under way. 

Is it then possible to draw any firm con- 
clusion from the Budget about Mr Macmil- 
lan’s electoral intentions? As far as its econo- 
mics and politics are concerned, all that need 
be said in this context is that the size of 
the Chancellor’s ‘give-away’ is very much 
what most observers expected; and while Mr 
Heathcoat Amory will be sharply (and 
rightly) criticised for the pattern of distribu- 
tion he has chosen, once again there is not 
much ground for surprise. He has.in fact be- 
haved exactly as a Tory chancellor might be 
expected to behave when faced with a 
measure of unemployment and a recessive 
economy. His Budget will be reasonably 
popular this spring—memories of past 
blunders being mercifully short—but it is 
possible to argue that it may look even better 
in the autumn when (ministers hope) the 
benefits will have been felt both on personal 
incomes and on the national economy. As 
to the technical problems which arise from 
Budget legislation, it would be possible for 
the Finance Bill and the bill enacting the 
changes in post-war credits to be forced 
through parliament prior to a dissolution in 
early May. But it would be difficult, and to 
attempt it would give the opposition effective 
grounds for arguing that the government had 
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used the Budget purely as a short-term 
electoral bribe. 

All in all, then, the most sensible conclu- 
sion appears to be that Mr Macmillan’s mind 
is leaning heavily towards an October 
election; that he is holding on till the last 
possible moment to his trump card of a snap 
election within the next two months; but 
that he proposes to play it only if the opposi- 
tion were maladroit enough to present him 
at short notice with some overriding tactical 
advantage — or if he felt that his international 
position would be stronger after an election 
than it is now. 

In truth it is the grave international, not 
the internal, situation against which Mr 
Macmillan is trying to judge the moment for 
his election. Looked at from this point of 
view, the arguments are complex and not all 
on one side. It has, for instance, been widely 
assumed outside Britain that Mr Macmillan’s 
original purpose in trying to promote the 
Summit meeting was,to bolster his own elec- 
toral fortunes: he might go some way to 
establish his bona fides with the other Sum- 
miteers if he faced the election before getting 
to the Summit. Moreover, any statesman at 
the end of his period of office is something of 
a lame duck. What better to arrive for the 
Summit climb reinvigorated by a thumping 
vote of confidence? 

But there’s the rub. While Mr Macmillan 
must feel that he would have a good chance 
of winning an election now, it is extremely 
difficult to believe that his party would not 
lose a good number of seats. And how then 
would he face the baleful eyes of Adenauer 
and de Gaulle? If he were concerned only 
with domestic affairs, he would be tempted to 
plunge now on the chance of a reduced, but 
working, majority for another five years. But 
internationally he needs not only power, but 
prestige. For this reason, he will probably be 
tempted to face the risks of the Summit, be- 
fore tackling those of the polls. This calcula- 
tion is further strengthened by Dr Adenauer’s 
decision to relax his personal control over 
German policy: after weeks of western dead- 
lock, it is perhaps now more possible that 
Mr Macmillan will get the kind of Summit 
he wants — and the world needs. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Beer and Bonuses 


There are two key questions by which the 
Budget must be judged. How has the Chancellor 
distributed £360m. in tax reliefs? And how much 
has he done to lift the economy out of its present 
stagnation? The answer to the first is clear from 
the tax-tables: once again there are substantial 
concessions to families with an income over 
£1,000 a year, while those with £15 a week or 
less, who are the majority of employed workers, 
get trifling advantages at the bottom of the 
income-tax range, from purchase-tax reductions 
and from the politically popular cut in the price 
of beer. (Was beer chosen because a cut will 
mean a drop in the price-index?) In fact, the 
poll-tax of National Insurance is the main tax- 
burden on most wage-earners—and the Chan- 
cellor’s concessions to the income-tax payer 
contrast sharply with successive increases in this 
poll-tax and the freezing of the Treasury con- 
tribution to the Insurance Fund. He may excuse 
his failure to give anything to the pensioners by 
saying that this requires separate legislation; but 
he has found it possible to bring in a bill for 
speeding-up post-war credit payments. There is, 
in short, to be some pump-priming, but nothing 
is being done to close the widening gap between 
the classes. Indéed, the Economic Survey implied 
that ‘recovery’ is dependent on keeping earnings 
down in the coming year. 

It is here that the second question applies. 
The Chancellor assumes that demand will rise, 
thereby reducing unemployment. So it may, but 
rising consumption will not in itself lead to more 
productive investment while there is so much 
slack in the economy—nor will it ensure that 
output expands in the right industries or that 
it will not impose a strain on our balance of pay- 
ments. Some help will be given, of course, by 
the ‘incentive’ of tax reductions on company 
profits —though there will be strong pressure for 
much of this money to be distributed to share- 
holders rather than ploughed back—and by the 
investment allowances. But both of these factors 
take time to become effective: in the short run 
the Chancellor is clearly relying more on creating 
a mood of confidence. Nothing in this Budget 
really tackles the greatest problem — that is, the 
need for a rapid increase in productivity in the 
2xport industries. Having stabilised the economy 
by stagnation and unemployment, the govern- 
ment turns to the spending habits of the middle 
class as a means of ‘expansion’: it has failed to 
set the right priorities either in social need or 
industrial investment. 


Satellite Iraq 


While the West has been preoccupied with 
Berlin, a potentially more serious crisis threatens 
in the Middle East. Until the outbreak of the 
Mosul revolt in Iraq, reports of Communist in- 
filtration of the Iraqi government and administra- 
tion were generally discounted in the west; they 
were seen as politically inspired rumours fabri- 
cated by Cairo. To some extent this scepticism 
was justified. Since the Mosul revolt, however, 
there has been an abrupt shift in the internal 
balance of power in Iraq. Hitherto, the army had 
constituted the ultimate authority, using a small 
group of western-trained Socialist politicians as 
its governmental instruments. But as a result of 
the revolt, the army has been seriously split and 
weakened; more than half its officers are under 
arrest_or in flight, and it has ceased to constitute 


an effective barrier to a Communist coup. In- 
deed, some of its units are already being run 
by ‘soldiers’ committees’. The political wing of 
the regime has been similarly weakened: though 
the National Democrats still hold a majority of 
the seats in the Cabinet, they no longer effectively 
control their ministries, which are in the hands 
of the civil servants—many of them recently 
appointed Communists, who have _ replaced 
purged Nasserites. In so far as there is any 
government at all, it is now in the hands of the 
Communists. Their tactics seem to be aimed at 
paralysing the central government, thus allowing 
‘spontaneous’ movements of workers and peasants 
to control events. In the towns, the workers have 
already been organised into ‘People’s Defence 
Committees’,. and this week Communist emis- 
saries have been dispatched to the countryside to 
organise ‘Leagues of Peasants’ as a prelude to a 
mass take-over of the land. In some provincial 
towns there has been serious mob violence in the 
last fortnight, and shops, factories and hotels have 
been ‘nationalised’ by workers’ groups. Baghdad 
itself remains calm, though ‘vigilance groups’ 
patrol the streets, arresting—and sometimes kill- 
ing—those who show inadequate revolutionary 
zeal. Business is at a standstill. Many schools will 
close this week, following the resignation of 500 
Egyptian teachers. The middle class, which once 
seemed likely to be the biggest beneficiary of the 
revolution, is now in a state of terror. Nasser, 
having burnt his bridges and declared open war 
on the Communists, is banking on an Iraqi 
counter-revolution some time this summer, which 
will provide him with the opportunity for military 
intervention. But it is by no means certain—as 
Nasser seems to assume —that the Russians, who 
are now reorganising the Iraqi army, will relin- 
quish their latest satellite without a struggle. 


Adenauer’s Successor 


Mystery surrounds the unexpected decision of 
Dr Adenauer to accept nomination for President. 
Observers have been quick to argue that Dr 
Adenauer’s acceptance was a result of a clever 
manceuvre by his critics within the CDU rather 
than a deliberate.decision of his own. Though the 
Chancellor’s hold over his party has weakened 
within the last year, it would be unwise to lend 
too much weight to this explanation. He can, if 
he chooses, remain in office as Chancellor until 
the Summit negotiations are well under way—or 
abandoned — and as President he will play a much 
larger part in politics than his predecessor. He 
may, indeed, have been impressed by the con- 
stitutional role General de Gaulle has carved out 
for himself, and be aiming at creating a similar 
one for himself: the German constitution is still 
flexible, and Dr Adenauer carries enough personal 
authority to bend it to his wishes. It will in any 
case be some time before his successor will be 
powerful enough to alter the main lines of post- 
war internal or external policy. Dr Erhard, a 63- 
year-old Bavarian and architect of the ‘Economic 
Miracle’, seems the most likely candidate. Popu- 
lar among the working and middle class, he is 
regarded as the best vote-winner in the party; but 
his views on ‘Little Europe’ are suspect. The big 
industrialists and the ‘Little Europeans’ would 
prefer the Finance Minister, Franz Etzel, who 
until his appointment was Vice-President of the 
Coal-Steel High Authority. Another possible is 
Eugen Gerstenmaier, Speaker of the Bundestag, 
who leads the liberal wing of the CDU and holds 


more flexible views of re-unification. Outsiders 
include Herr Schréder, Minister of the Interior. 
able, popular, but regarded as too young (he is 
48); and Herr Strauss, the aggressive and much 
distrusted Defence Minister. Whoever is chosen, 
however, is likely to have a difficult time presery- 
ing party unity: the CDU was very much Dr 
Adenauer’s personal creation. In recent months 
its internal conflicts have become more pro- 
nounced, and the end of Dr Adenauer’s authori- 
tarian control may well bring them out into the 
open. 


The Disunited West 


The Nato. Foreign Ministers’ conference in 
Washington failed totally to break the deadlock 
over western policy. As expected, Messrs von 
Brentano and de Murville had no brief to 
negotiate, and all that Mr Herter, standing 


‘in for Mr Dulles, was empowered to do was 


to suggest that any ‘freezing’ plan be put 
forward as a basis for negotiations only on 
condition that its operation is linked to a 
‘political settlement’ of the German problem- 
i.e., reunification through free elections. Brentano 
and Murville accepted this, as well they might, 
for the political link is bound to kill the freezing 
plan right from the start—indeed, Mr Mac- 
millan’s motive in putting it forward was pre- 
cisely that a political settkement was out of the 
question at this stage, and that therefore regional 
arms limitation was the only alternative. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd refused to withdraw the British 
working paper, which embodies the plan, and 
the dispute has now been passed to the standing 
group of Nato ‘experts’ in Paris. They are sup- 
posed to draw up a final contingency plan, and 
what in current diplomatic jargon is known as 
a ‘price-list? for western concessions—an aca- 
demic exercise, since it is not yet certain which, 
if any, items will be for sale. The four western 
Foreign Ministers will then reassemble in 
London on 29 April, to approve the final tactical 
scheme for the East-West meeting at Geneva on 
11 May. There is now serious concern in London 
lest the sheer pressure of time may force Britain 
to abandon her initiative solely to allow the West 
to present a united front, however negative, at 
Geneva. Hence, Mr Macmillan is seeking further 
encounters with Dr Adenauer and General de 
Gaulle, before the end of the month. It now 
seems probable that Dr Adenauer will come to 
London next week; but there has been no re- 
sponse to a similar suggestion made to the 
French President. 


Mr Hakxell’s Critics 


The Communist leadership of the Electrical 
Trades Union carefully chose the moment to 
‘try’ its critics. Even if the union executive has 
refrained, at its meeting last week, from drastic 
action against Mr Cannon, Mr Young and Mr 
Sullivan, it will have made further discussion of 
the issues raised by their case impossible for at 
least three months. Nothing more can be said 
within the union until the time-limit for appeal 
has passed, and should there be an appeal— 
which could easily be put in by a Communist- 
controlled branch as a delaying tactic — the matter 
could drag on for a year. The aim of the Com- 
munists is to prevent this affair being discussed 
at the union’s conference at Bridlington in June, 
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and, if necessary, to wrap it up in the rule-book 
until after the coming elections for president, 
secretary and the 11 seats on the executive. The 
union leadership, in any case, has carefully con- 
fined the argument to the ‘disclosure of union 
business’ by its critics, and thus blocked their 
effort to raise the substance of their disclosures 
—that is, the manner in which the Communist 
advisory committee controls the union. Only two 
members of the executive, it seems, have objec- 
ted to the methods of this kangaroo court, in 
which the accused have been called on to prove 
their innocence: they are Mr Colin Walker and 
Mr Frank Chapple, both of whom are up for re- 
election this year, and both of whom — according 
to gossip among Communist members of the 
ETU-—will be the object of a special campaign 
to unseat them. No doubt the leadership will 
use every technical device to limit opposition 
criticism at the Bridlington conference, but it is 
much more concerned about the union elections. 
Though Mr Foulkes, Mr Haxell and the nine 
members of the executive who follow their line 
will be backed by the Communist electoral 
machine, the ETU membership has the oppor- 
tunity to clear up the mess without intervention 
by the TUC. 


The Balance Tips in Kenya 


Kenya is hanging on a political balance be- 
tween Uganda and Tanganyika on the one hand 
and Central Africa on the other.. The two former 
territories are irrevocably committed to majority 
African government; in the latter, the white 
minority has shown a fanatical, determination to 
preserve its domination. Until recently it seemed 
probable that the European settlers of Kenya 
would attempt to follow the example of their 
Central African brothers, and several attempts 
have been made to link up in a common cause. 
But the Kenyan whites have felt the impact of 
the Mau Mau shock; Kenyan Africans have been 
better organised and led than those of Central 
Africa and have thus made a more profound 
political impression; while European liberals in 
Kenya have found their way into high govern- 
ment office. The effect has been slowly to tilt 
the political balance in Kenya towards a greater 
readiness for compromise and moderation. The 
new détente of Michael Blupdell and his sup- 
porters may be a belated attempt to preserve 
some European stake in the colony, but it is also 
a move, however inadequate, in the right direc- 
tion. Indeed, if their declarations are to be taken 
seriously, the group have gone a long way to- 
wards abandoning those European bases on 
which the preservation of white supremacy has 
depended. Yet because this new policy has come 
so late, African politics have already developed 
on strongly nationalist, if not racial, lines. This 
inevitably makes compromise and collaboration 


difficult; and Mr Blundell has increased this 
difficulty by not inviting any African elected 
member to his discussions. Nevertheless, the 
statement of the Blundell group may come near 
enough to African objectives to allow the two 
groups to avoid those diametric opposites which 
provoke constitutional deadlock. If so, the ex- 
tremes of European nationalism and African 
racialism may gradually become isolated. The 
responsibility of the British government now be- 
comes much clearer. It must categorically state 
that the objective in Kenya is to create a non- 
racial, democratic, self-governing nation, ulti- 
mately attaining independent statehood. In the 
meantime its own function is to retain sufficient 
authority to prevent any contrary influences tak- 
ing control. It should act as a chairman between 
the various groups, listening sympathetically to 
the two points of view —much more sympathetic- 
ally than Mr Lennox-Boyd seems ready to do to 
the all-racial delegation organised by the African 
elected members which arrives in London next 
week. It is immediately important to rebuild 
African confidence in British justice. This is pos- 
sible only by providing for a completely inde- 
pendent judicial examination of affairs like the 
Macharia incident and the Kenyatta trial, which 
have convinced African opinion that the British 
and Kenyan governments are in league to vic- 
timise African agitators and do not scruple in 
their methods of so doing. A prompt change of 
attitude by Mr Lennox-Boyd on this issue would 
go far to tip the Kenya balance in the right 
direction. 


The Cyprus Government 


The names put forward by both Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots for the ministerial vacancies in 
the Cyprus transitional committee have occa- 
sioned a good deal of comment in some sections of 
the British press, both because Mr Denktash is 
omitted from the Turkish list and, far more, be- 
cause Archbishop Makarios has drawn his nomi- 
nees (with the striking and welcome exception of 
the radical Glafkos Clerides) largely from the 
extreme right. Four of his ministers-to-be are, in 
fact, prominent members of Eoka. If this proves 
anything, however, it is that both the Archbishop 
and Dr Kutchuk are determined to do all that is 
necessary in the cause of getting self-government 
started. There is reason to think that Mr 
Denktash would have been particularly unwel- 
come to the Greek community; while Dr Kut- 
chuk, however much he may dislike having to rub 
shoulders with the Eoka high command, would 
undoubtedly prefer this to the alternative of a 
government drawn from the extreme left. There 
is, however, a further point: it seems clear that, 
at the London Conference, the Archbishop came 
to an understanding with Mr Ziatides and the 
trade unions that he should be given a more or 
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less free hand until the independence of Cyprus 
was achieved. Opposition therefore to his inevit- 
able compromises was likely to be most trouble- 
some on the extreme right, among the truculent 
young chauvinists of Eoka. It is this group which 
is now implicated in the government —and there- 
by perhaps silenced for the time being. This is a 
risky manceuvre, but it may prove a shrewd one. 


Bantu Self-government 


Superficially the Bantu Self Government Bill 
recently published in South Africa is a specious 
camouflage for the true purpose of apartheid. The 
bill is designed first to abolish African parlia- 
mentary representation and secondly to set up 
eight Bantu territorial authorities throughout the 
country. These authorities will have limited local 
government powers, subject to a governmental 
commissioner-general and ultimately to white 
control. It is significant that they will be based on 
ethnic groupings and will have authority over 
those members of the ethnic groups who live in 
towns as well as in Bantu areas. In short, the 
South African government’s object is to divide the 
Africans according to tribe, to prevent them organ- 
ising nationally and to set up stooge local govern- 
ments. After the removal of the present African 
representatives in parliament —all white — only the 
members representing Cape Coloureds will re- 
main to dilute the white parliamentary monopoly. 
It may well be that the South African government 
is making a new stick with which its back will be 
beaten in the future. Once even the elements of 
local government are established, activity amongst 
the Africans may be stimulated and the demand 
for full rights be put forward. The concentration 
on tribalism may inhibit this political develop- 
ment for a time; but Africans have mixed widely 
in the towns over the last 30 years, and it seems 
probable that they themselves will break down 
these artificial ethnic divisions and develop a uni- 
fied political momentum. 


A New Voice for Law Reform 


It was Lord Goddard who once said that the 
usefulness of the judges’ power to punish for con- 
tempt of court depended on the wisdom and 
restraint with which it was exercised. During the 
past few years there have been some cases in 
which those two qualities seemed to play an in- 
conspicuous part, and the admirable report now 
issued by ‘Justice’ (Contempt of Court; Stevens 
& Sons, 5s.) suggests that, although the courts 
must necessarily retain the power to punish them, 
contempts should never be prosecuted without the 
consent of the Attorney-General and unless some 
‘substantial and unjustifiable interference with the 
course of justice has occurred’. It makes the salu- 
tary proviso that, in a democracy based on free- 
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dom of speech, the public interest involves other 
matters than ‘the due administration of justice.’ 
In particular, the substantive law of ‘criminal con- 
tempt’ is chaotic, says the report, and a serious 
handicap to free discussion. In a catalogue of 
criminal contempts which it thinks is not exhaus- 
tive, it includes everything from libelling the 
judges to ‘jurors eating in court’— without saying 
whether any of these last have ever gone to prison. 
In 1899 the Privy Council said that the old offence 
of scandalising the court had become obsolete; 
but, as this report recalls, it was revived in 1928 
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to deal with the NEw STATESMAN for accusing Mr 
Justice Avory of partiality in a libel action by Dr 
Marie Stopes. It is perhaps a little odd that 
‘Justice’ would withhold the right to trial by jury 
in some contempt prosecutions on the ground that 
newspaper defendants would not elect to be so 
tried: it is surely not the kind of case where the 
mode of trial would be at the defendant’s choice. 
But this report offers a practical and (in the 
main) progressive solution to one of the law’s 
strangest anomalies—including the long-overdue 
right of appeal. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Westminster 


This Year, Next Year, Sometime... 


Budget Day, that grizzled succession of clichés, 
did not this year run quite to pattern. There 
was, of course, the handful of MPs reserving 
at eight o’clock in the morning the seats they 
could equally well have reserved at half-past two 
in the afternoon. There was, of course, the 
ghastly annual photograph of the Chancellor 
holding up his little bag on the steps of 11 Down- 
ing Street. These was the customary submission 
to the convention that, as the Stock Exchange 
does not close officially until half-past three, 
nothing of importance should be said in the 
Budget speech until half-past four. Hence, 
though unofficial dealings can and do proceed 
in Throgmorton Street until a late hour in the 
evening, the House was subjected to the usual 
dreary review of the year’s finances, already 
clearly set out in the Financial Statement, just 
because the Treasury persists in assuming that 
all good members of the Stock Exchange in- 
variably get home in time for tea. 

For the customary hour we sat, on packed 
bench or in cramped gangway, some pretending 
to think better with their eyes shut, some with 
eyes still open but making no pretence at stifling 
yawns, but the majority quietly sleeping; and on 
these serried ranks of slumbering legislators, 
yellow in the shaded sunlight, the Chancellor cast 
his dried leaves. It was a pastoral scene, hallowed 
by tradition, and wholly unnecessary. And the 
Chancellor himself? He had the customary glass 
of something by the Dispatch Box and made the 
customary joke about it. ‘I wish to stimulate the 
economy’, he said as he took a sip (Churchill at 
a similar moment years ago had said: ‘I will now 
proceed to fortify the revenue’). True to the 
tradition that a Chancellor must exhaust himself 
in the interests of ritual— during the 1909 Budget 
Speech, the House adjourned for 30 minutes to 
let Lloyd George recover his voice—he was 
flagging visibly on the last lap. 

But in one small way and in one big way, 
this was Budget Day with a difference. Because 
by some mismanagement, question time finished 
early, the Chancellor timed his traditional and 
normally dramatic entrance at 3.15 p.m. to coin- 
cide with the entrance of Mr Albert Hilton, the 
victor of South-West Norfolk, so, amid the 
opposition’s delighted welcome for what it hoped 
was the first of many swallows, the Chancellor 
had. to slide in unnoticed; and when he was 
called to speak, he was still so busy communing 
with the Prime Minister that he almost missed 
his cue. 

A more important difference, however, was 
that everyone in the House was watching this 
Budget for any indication it might give about the 


date of the general election. So both sides, when 
the Chancellor at last got down to business, 
examined each titbit-as it was dangled not only 
for its fairness or for its effect on the economy 
but also, and indeed mainly, for its effect on the 
voters. Thus when he announced the twopence 
off beer, that traditional Tory bribe, there was 
loud derisive laughter from an opposition which, 
but for this proposal, would probably have 
attacked the Budget on the grounds that it gave 
nothing to the working class; and he drew further 
derision when he announced that he would take 
steps to extend the pay-off of post-war credits 
later in the year, if the economic situation 
justified it. 

But when it was all over, both parties seemed 
to have decided that this was not an immediate 
election Budget. There were the technicalities 
—only exceptional drive could force the neces- 
sary legislation through the House in time for 
May or even June. There was the fact that no 
single proposal in it was quite up to the expecta- 
tions of the Chancellor’s supporters, which prob- 
ably explains the fact that the ninepence cut in 
income tax, biggest since before the war, was 
received in silence. But above all, for me, at any 
rate, were the faces of the other Cabinet 
ministers as they listened to the Chancellor. 
These showed none of the half-impish excitement 
one would have expected, none of the sly interest 
in opposition reaction, if May was to be the 
date. Instead they wore the composed, almost 
bored expressions of men who already knew for 
certain that the time was not yet. 


J. P. W. Maiarieu 


Fleet Street 


Cheers for Beer 


Whatever else Mr Heathcoat Amory may or 
may not have achieved with his Budget he cer- 
tainly succeeded in getting a press such as few 
Chancellors can have dreamed of. Reading the 
newspapers on Wednesday morning one began 
to wonder what had happened to Fleet Street. 
What with both income tax and beer all the de- 
fences were down. 

That The Times should declare ‘In view of 
what has been said in these columns about the 
needs of the 1959 Budget, nobody will expect from 
us anything but warm approval of the principles 
on which Mr Heathcoat Amory based his pro- 
posals’, is unlikely to cause surprise anywhere. But 
to find the Daily Herald throwing its hat in the 
air with quite such abandon seems likely to cause 
a few raised eyebrows here and there. ‘Wait For 
It... . For the Glorious Twelfth of June’, shouted 
the Herald. ‘That’s the Pay Day for Chancellor 
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Amory’s 9d off the Income Tax. Which Means 
most wage earners will pay no tax that week, 
Worth celebrating? Then drink a 2d off Pint of 
beer today. That’s when it’s cheaper to say Cheers’ 
And off the Herald tripped in an absolute glow 
of goodwill with only one critical word: ‘Harg. 
hearted Heathcoat gave not a penny to Britain’s 
five million Old Age Pensioners’. The Nens 
Chronicle was a little more restrained. It decide 
that “The Ninepenny Budget, with one shocking 
omission, can be considered satisfactory. Playing 
from economic strength the Chancellor has 
emptied his basket’. The shocking omission was 
of course, old age pensioners—a fact on which 
there was general agreement. To the Mirror it was 
‘A Taste of Honey’. Despite its reminder that not 
only the old age pensioners but the unemployed 
and those who do not earn enough to pay income 
tax get little, it nevertheless proclaimed ‘The 
People of Britain—or some of them —at last get a 
Pat on the Back. Good for Britain’. From the 
Sketch it was ‘Cheers for a Nibble... . A Little 
Bit of My-Fair-Lady for nearly everybody’. The 
Mail was more wholesale. It would have nothing 


_to do with all this nibble stuff. ‘In a clever, skilful 


Budget,’ it declared, ‘he has given us something 
worth having off PAYE while keeping enough 
back to shower gifts on all and sundry. Two words 
describe his Budget: The Lot.’ Rather curiously 
the Express kept its enthusiasm in a lower key 
than most of its popular rivals, even those of the 
Left. While declaring “The Chancellor is entitled 
to praise for his Budget’ it went on to say that, 
although he had been generous in his reductions 
of taxation, ‘many will think that he might have 
spread his favours with a more discriminating 
hand’. It argued that a total elimination of many 
of the purchase tax rates ‘might have been even 
sounder policy than the cut in income tax’. 

On the other hand, that normally austere critic 
of national financial policy, the Manchester 
Guardian, joined the general chorus of approval. 
Heading its leader ‘Bold Budget’, it declared: ‘The 
Chancellor has done much more than priming the 
pump. His Budget is meant to put £366 m. of 
extra spending power into the British economy 
this year, and though a part of this will be saved 
or spent On imports the rest is likely to give a 
powerful stimulus to production’. Its only doubt 
indeed was whether the Chancellor had not done 
too much. ‘It is,’ it remarked broodingly, ‘not easy 
to see why it was necessary to have such a bold 
Budget’. 

Such detailed criticisms of the Budget as there 
were —apart from the failure to do anything for 
retirement pensioners — came, rather interestingly, 
from The Times and the Telegraph. Both were a 
little worried about some of the Chancellor’s 
methods. The Times, for example, found the 
actual choice of indirect tax cuts both unexpected 
‘and in some ways a little peculiar’. Indeed, these 
indirect tax concessions were, it thought, ‘patchy 
and discriminatory as a whole’, remarking coldly 
that ‘only a beer drinker can get anything like a 
fair deal out of it all’. It added that if the Chan- 
cellor’s decision had been governed by the dis- 
proportionate effect the price of beer has on the 
retail price index, ‘it is the index that should be 
adjusted, not the tax changes’. The Telegraph, too, 
considered that in reducing the tax on beer ‘the 
government have fallen into the error of confusing 
the cost of living index with the cost of living’. It 
thought a reduction in the petrol tax would have 
been much more preferable. 

As for the question of the Budget and the elec- 
tion date Fleet Street’s general judgment was that 
on balance it points more to a late election than an 
early one. 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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Reflections on Tibet 


It was one of the invaders of Tibet who wrote: 
We killed several! thousands of these brave, ill- 
armed men; and as the story of the fighting is 
not always pleasant reading, I think it right, before 
describing the punitive side of the expedition, to 
‘make it quite clear that military operations were 
unavoidable —that we were drawn into the vortex 
of war against our will by the folly and obstinacy 
of the Tibetans. 


He went on to describe with some embarrass- 
ment how Tibetan soldiers, bewildered at dis- 
covering that their holy land was not impregnable, 
had walked — not even run — away while some 700 
of them were relentlessly mowed down by bullets. 
The invader in question was not a Chinese, nor 
was the date 1959. It was Mr Edmund Candler, a 
Daily Mail correspondent who was_ himself 
wounded in the Younghusband Expedition which 
fought its way up to Lhasa in 1904. 


He recorded his experiences in The Unveiling 
of Lhasa, published in the following year. He des- 
cribed incidentally his horfor at the squalor, the 
dirt and the cruelty that the British found in 
Tibet. No doubt, he says, the Lamas employed 
‘spiritual terrorism’ to maintain their system of 
rule and justified it by their own dread of an 


age of materialism and reason, when little by little 
their ignorant serfs will be brought into contact 
with the facts of life, and begin to question the 
justness of the relations that have existed between 
themselves and their rulers for centuries. But at 
present the people are medieval, not only in their 
system of government and their religion, their 
inquisition, their witchcraft, their incantations, 
their ordeals by fire and boiling oil, but in every 
aspect of their daily life. 


Mr Candler’s contempt for Tibetan religion, 
and his belief that the British had let in science 
to end ‘bigotry and darkness’ is as fervently 
‘scientific’ as the attitude of the Chinese today. 
The British, however, did not interfere with 
Tibet’s ‘medieval’ system; after the British left a 
soldier could still be flogged to death —a not rare 
event, Mr Candler explains. The British did not 
occupy the country or undermine the authority 
of the lamas. They merely imposed a settlement 
under which the Tibetans accepted a number of 
trading posts—an advantage passed over to India 
in 1948; agreed to pay an indemnity of half a 
million pounds (afterwards cut down); and under- 
took not to allow any other foreign power politi- 
cal or economic concessions in their territory. 
The British alone would be allowed to construct 
roads or railways, erect telegraphs or open mines. 

In the event, the British carried out no develop- 
ment projects. We left it to the Chinese Com- 
munists. Mr Candler explains that the British 
expedition was necessary in order ‘to make the 
Tibetans understand that they could not afford 
to trifle with us. The existence of a truculent 
race on our borders who imagined they were be- 
yond the reach of our displeasure was a source 
of great political danger. We went to Tibet to 
revolutionise the whole policy of the Lhasa 
oligarchy towards the Indian government’. 

It is surely odd that Mr Richardson, the last 
British representative in Tibet, and officer in 
charge of the British mission to Lhasa in 1946- 
1947 and of the subsequent Indian mission from 
1947-1950, should not have dealt with this earlier 
aggression in his recent radio talk on Tibet 
and that in his long article in the Observer on 
5 April, he should have made no reference to 
the Younghusband Expedition, and should even 
have given the impression that the ‘quiet life’ of 


the Tibetans was for the first time ‘shattered by 
the Communist invasion of 1950’. 

To many young Asians and Africans it seems 
hypocrisy for the British to denounce Chinese 
imperialism for trampling upon an idyllic Tibet. 
This does not mean that they approve China’s 
repression in Tibet; many see the peril of an 
organised and purposeful China pressing down 
upon the frontiers of India and South-East Asia. 
But they know that much western comment has 
been ignorant and prejudiced; that it is often in- 
spired by love neither for India nor-Tibet; that it 
totally disregards the danger to Indian security in 
the sprawl of Tibetan Buddhism over the fron- 
tiers, as well as the character of Tibetan society 
and the too long delayed need for what Mr 
Candler calls letting the light of reason and science 
into Tibetan darkness and superstition. 


Some inkling of this uniquely unworldly world, 
whose precipitous edge I was approaching, came 
to me last spring when I visited Kalimpong, 
Sikkim and Nepal. Though I wrote on my return 
about what I could reliably learn of events in 
Tibet, I said nothing of my interviews with re- 
fugees, partly because 1 did not wish to add to 
the fog of rumours about plots and spies and 
partly because I did not regard these personally 
very attractive exiles as reliable or unprejudiced 
witnesses. I put up at the now famous hotel in 
Kalimpong where foreign journalists from many 
countries have recently gathered to exchange gos- 
sip, and where, even last year, I met men of many 
nations taking note of each other’s presence and 
trying to discover, without too much appearance 
of suspicion, the nature of each other’s business. 

It was in this bizarre hill town that I met the 
ex-Premier of Tibet who recently led a delega- 
tion in Delhi. We exchanged scarves. I made a 
mess of the ceremony. When you meet an in- 
ferior in Tibet you give him a short scarf and he 
gives you a long one. If you are presented to a 
Prime Minister or a VIP you extend a great length 
of scarf to show your respect. I did not realise 
that I ought to display the polite length of my 
scarf, and so while he greeted me with yards of 
fluttering white silk, I merely passed him my scarf 
in a bundle as you might make a present to your 
best girl. He hastily recovered from his surprise 
at my lack of manners, perched himself on a pile 
of rugs and with the help of an interpreter des- 
cribed to me the terrible things the Chinese were 
doing. During our conversation I drew a little 
picture of the complicated turquoise and gold 
earring that hung nine inches long from his left 
ear —a mark, they tell me, of a high official. I also 
jotted down his words in my notebook. 

Plucking his straggling beard when he was 
particularly agitated, the Premier described the 
sacking of Lamaseries and disrespect shown to 
important Lamas. In his mind these crimes 
clearly out-topped all others. I asked him about 
reforms in Tibet; he thought very few necessary 
and had a long legal justification for the existing 
system of landlordism. He plucked his beard most 
fiercely when I urged that the Dalai Lama him- 
self seemed to be in favour of far-reaching 
changes. 

One of his complaints was that the Chinese 
pretended that resistance in Tibet was the work 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s agents whereas in fact ‘t 
was the inevitable result of Chinese attempts to 
interfere with Tibet’s religion—which in Tibet 

is synonymous with the way of life. I thought it 
likely that there was about as much truth in the 
charges of foreign intrigue in Tibet as there was 
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in the Soviet complaint that the Hungarian rising’ 
was due to Fascists. In both cases, ‘special ser- 
vice’ people would be at hand to encourage and 
exploit discontent; but in both cases their 
activities would have come to nothing had not the 
Communists been intolerably oppressive. Foreign 
plots are the stock excuse. 

I met other refugees, not in Kalimpong, who 
helped me to understand Tibetan resistance. 
Some were important personages who had been 
deprived of their lands and positions. I also had’ 
long talks with monks who seemed quite unable: 
to realise what had happened to them. The one 
thing clear about all these refugees was that they 
were flying from a social revolution imposed by 
the Chinese; that their religion and the sacred 
character of the Dalai Lama was of supreme im- 
portance to them, and that they believed that the 
fighting, sporadic although it then was, was the 
beginning of a national revolt. 

It is from such sources as these that many 
western newspaper accounts seem to have been 
built up. Often, reports—such as the number 
killed in Lhasa, the threats to the Dalai Lama and 
other Chinese actions which are supposed to have 
ignited the revolt—have been merely hearsay; 
there is no regular wire service from Tibet to 
Kalimpong; and news, even if, rarely, it comes by 
fast Jeep, in conditions of peace takes up to a 
week to arrive. The irresponsibility of some of 
the reports and, in particular, of some ignorant 
and venomous attacks on Nehru, have beaten 
previous records. They have been found not only 
in the comically prejudiced columns of the Dai 4 
Express, but also at first in the Manchester 
Guardian—which, however, has honourably 
changed its tone in the last week. Nehru was 
speaking the precise truth when he said that he 
did not know what had happened in Lhasa; the 
Indian consul has been the only source of solid 
information, and he has not been allowed to do 
more than look out of the window. Nehru must 
wait to learn from the Dalai Lama himself why 
the Chinese ended the truce by which, only last 
year in Lhasa, they promised to postpone drastic 
social change for a period of six years. 

The Tibetan revolt and its suppression by 
Peking opens a new and dangerous chapter ‘in 
Asian history. Responsible commentators have 
begun to understand the reason for Nehru’s 
caution. No wonder that he avoids uttering irre- 
vocable words of condemnation about China or 
that, perhaps still hoping to act as mediator, he 
places good relations with China at the head of 
his admittedly conflicting priorities. For him to 
abandon his Pancha Sila agreement with Chou 
En-lai and to give up hope of peaceful relations 
with Peking would be the most tragic of decisions 
for India and the world. 

If all 2,000 miles of frontier have to be armed 
and fortified; if India must every day fear in- 
vasion from China, then Delhi must spend far 
moré on war preparations than the 50 per cent. of 
her budget that already goes in armaments, and 
there will be little hope that India can continue 
to base her industrial development on demo- 
cratic principles or make her chief object the im- 
provement of her miserable standard of living. 
Instead of a peaceful and constructive democracy 
offering the alternative to both colonialism and 
Communism in the East, India would become a 
country divided between frightened people ‘of 
property demanding American bombing bases, 
and Communists exploiting the shocking facts of 
peasant poverty. They are fools indeed, whether 
in this country, America or in India who would 
be glad to see Nehru compelled to abandon 
Indian neutralism and come forth as a champion 
in the Cold War. tion 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 
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London Diary 


Tue first number of Dialogue, which has just 
appeared, is worth far more than the attention 
usually given to the journalistic enterprises of 
undergraduates. It is based on an excellent idea, 
is useful in itself, and should not be allowed 
to peter out. (It comes from Oxford and its ‘circu- 
lation manager’ is James Cornish, of Wadham 
College.) It contains genuine dialogues between 
writers on opposite sides of the iron curtain. Its 
principles, say the editors, ‘are that nobody in 
the East is to be assumed without evidence to 
think like anybody in the West, and that people 
in the East are not to be assumed to think all 
alike’. Though only about a dozen replies were 
received to 200 letters sent out to universities, 
magazines, writers and other likely sources in 
all the countries of eastern Europe (except 
Albania), the magazine contains articles by Mos- 
cow students (on western art and St Andrew’s 
University, for instance), selections from Russian 
novels, and a report on the attitudes of Polish 
students. There are also a discussion on the future 
of capitalism between Sir Roy Harrod and a 
Polish economist, Soviet short stories and argu- 
ments about Russian films and books, and articles 
on disengagement by Denis Healey here and a 
Soviet journalist. Another good item is an argu- 
ment between the editor of a Polish newspaper 
and Alasdair MacIntyre on ‘War Crimes and 
Individual Responsibility’. The statistics of popu- 
larity of English, American and French authors 
in eastern Europe I found quite fascinating. Julian 
Huxley, for instance, is read in Poland and Hun- 
gary, but not in Russia, while the notion that 
Soviet ideas of this country are all based on 
Dickens is exploded. Now that the student ice 
is broken, I wonder whether the editors will 
succeed in persuading writers from Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria to contri- 
bute to the second issue of Dialogue. 
* * * 

I shall be interested to see the results of the 
elaborate survey of the Aldermaston marchers 
which is being done for the Campaign. But, in the 
meantime, a special report in Perspective —the 
second issue of the magazine produced by left- 
wing sixth-formers in London — confirms the gen- 
eral impression that a great many of the marchers 
were young people. It estimates the number under 
21 was a little over 40 per cent. Of these, the 
majority were middle-class, and students predom- 
inated. Many of them were interested in politics, 
but they supported the Campaign primarily for 
moral reasons: a little over one-third had religious 
views, but I notice that even those who claimed 
to be agnostic thought the moral argument for 
renouncing the Bomb was at least as strong as 
the political or economic reasons. The editors of 
Perspective then ask why the Campaign has 
attracted comparatively little working-class sup- 
port and suggest that ‘although Canon Collins 
calls the movement an essentially moral campaign 
for mankind, we have been trying to get the sup- 
port of the working-class in the wrong way’. 
They have a point. An all-party organisation 
(though in fact overwhelmingly Labour in its 
membership), concentrating on one great nega- 
tion, the Campaign has not related its propaganda 
to other economic and social issues which, in the 
minds of trade union and Labour members, are 
all part of a single great moral issue of war, 
Socialism and the Bomb. 

* * * 


The government has got itself into a fantastic 
position over the three Bahreini politicians im- 
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prisoned in St Helena. These men, who are 
perfectly respectable social-democrats, were 
blamed for pro-Nasser riots which took place in 
Bahrein at the time of Suez, and sentenced to 
14 years’ imprisonment for ‘plotting to murder 
the Sheikh’. Everyone in Bahrein knew the trial 
was a farce—all the judges were relatives of the 
Sheikh, one of them being his brother. Neverthe- 
less, to the general astonishment, the British 
government offered to provide prison accommo- 
dation for the men in St Helena, and a sloop 
to take them there. This scandalous case was 
first raised in the NEw STATESMAN, after which a 
move was set On foot to secure their release. 
After many legal delays, a writ of habeas corpus 
was served on the Governor of St Helena. Un- 
fortunately, the only issue before the court was 
technical: whether the imprisonment of the men 
could be justified under the Colonial Prisoners 
Removal Act, and the case was lost. It is now 
to be appealed, but again it will be impossible to 
raise the validity of the trial. When questioned on 
this in the House of Commons, not even Selwyn 
Lloyd had the face to attempt to defend the 


Sheikh’s court. Foreign Office officials admit, in. 


private, that this is one of the least defensible 
British acts of recent times. The prisoners, though 
guarded and housed at British expense, are still 
the legal ‘property’ of the Sheikh. The Crown 
cannot exercise the prerogative of mercy in res- 
pect of them. So if the appeal fails, they will 
remain in gaol until 1970—or even longer, for 
there is nothing to stop the Sheikh from suddenly 
doubling their sentence, or, for that matter, order- 
ing their heads to be chopped off. 


* * * 


Amongst the judicial crimes recently com- 
mitted in Hungary, one of the most shocking is 
that coricerning the schoolmaster and historian, 
George Litvan, sentenced to six years’ imprison- 
ment. He was one of the young Communist 
believers and was later amazed when he learnt 
what Communism was capable of becoming. In 
March 1956 he became famous: at a Communist 
Party meeting he stood up in Rakosi’s presence 
and took Rakosi to task for the crimes committed. 
Rakosi was still the most powerful man in the 
country; it needed great courage to make such 
a protest. Yet, in the Thaw atmosphere, Litvan 
was not prosecuted. But Rakosi’s followers have 
now taken their revenge. Rakosi himself is not 
allowed to return to Hungary, and it is official 
Communist Party policy to admit that he had 
made ‘mistakes’. But there are others acting for 
him. 

* * * 

I can understand why Labour leaders are 
irritated by people like the publishers of the News- 
letter and the organisers of the Socialist Labour 
League —both of which have recently been pro- 
scribed by the National Executive. Like the 
Communists, they disagree with Labour Party 
policy, are pretty free with words like ‘traitor’ and 
‘renegade’, and regard membership of the party 
simply as a means of putting over their factional 
aims. Add to this the fact that some of their 
leaders were once prominent Trotskyists, who 
wound up their party and moved into the Labour 
Party as a group, and that others were associated 
with Socialist Outlook, which was proscribed four 
years ago. Taken together, this gives Transport 
House a good case on paper for refusing to accept 
as members of the party individuals who do not 
in fact accept its basic ‘gradualist’ philosophy. But 
I think that such blanket bans and expulsions — 
which open the door to witch-hunts — have done 
Labour much more harm than good. Intolerance 
drives young people away from Labour. Since Nye 
Bevan and Stafford Cripps: were thrown out 
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20 years ago, the party leaders have expelled, dis. 
ciplined or threatened a good many critics who 
were better democratic Socialists than those who 
expelled them. 

* + * 

A friend of mine recently attended a funeral it 
a Buckinghamshire village. church. For some 
minutes after the arrival of the bereaved family, 
the 80-year-old vicar continued to dust the 
church and give loud instructions to the under. 
takers to go easy with the coffin when they passed 
the candle holders, which were shaky. When a 
last he had got the service under way, the vica 
announced a psalm which no one sang becaug 
there was no organ and no one to lead. After fiye 
minutes of silence in the church the undertakers 
assumed that the service was over, opened the 
church doors and marched up the aisle to collect 
the coffin. This surprised the vicar. ‘Have they 
finished the psalm?’ he asked. ‘I’m deaf.’ When it 
was explained to him that the congregation had 
not even begun the psalm, he proceeded to read 
it himself and completed the service without any 
reference to the deceased. Subsequently, the vicar 
admitted that he was far too old and far too deaf 
to do any part of his job properly. ‘But,’ he said, 
‘I simply can’t afford to retire. My stipend is all 
I’ve got’. In this same diocese, the Church is 
vigorously demanding the right to build two de- 
nominational schools, even though a large majority 
of the villagers would prefer state schools, and 
even though building and maintenance will cos 
it many thousands of pounds. 

* * * 

One of the odd by-products of a change of sex 
—and are these changes becoming more com- 
mon or merely more widely reported? — may be 
its impact on the argument about equal pay. I 
have heard of two cases, one in Australia and 
one in this country, where a woman employed 
at a lower rate of pay has, legally as well as 
physically, become a man. What happens then? 
Of course, a man must be paid the man’s rate 
—even though the employee continues to do the 
same job under the same conditions. No doubt 
the National Association of Schoolmasters has 
thought of an answer to this Gilbertian situation, 
but it does show up the absurdity of sex dis- 
crimination in salaries. 

CRITIC 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Plymouth City Council yesterday took away its 
£100 grants from two Church homes for unmarried 
mothers and teen-age girls and gave them instead 
to Plymouth Dogs and Cats Heme.— News Chronicle, 
(Judie Stacey.) ; 


To a good many, I fancy, the burgling of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s home in Hyde Park Gate during 
his absence in France will seem a dark reflection on 
even the current standards of our criminal classes.— 
Daily Telegraph. (D. W. Humphreys.) 


I saw a picture yesterday of Mr Harold Macmillan, 
the Prime Minister, wearing a bowler hat. How dif- 
ferent he looked. Instead of his usual impression of 
an elegant, windblown intellectual, he appeared clean 
cut, tough, and down-to-earth, He looked what he 
is . . . one of the handful of men who control our 
fate. And then the thought occurred to me—how 
would the other world leaders look in bowler hats? 
--Letter in Sunday Express. (C. E. Durant.) 


My cat has an insatiable appetite for melon and 
home-baked, buttered scones spread with blackcur- 
rant jam.—Letter in Sunday Express. (M. Shapiro.) 
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I Know Where I'm Going 


Some time in 1930, A. V. Alexander, then a 
member of Ramsay MacDonald’s Cabinet, spoke 
to the boys at Royds Hall Grammar School in 
Huddersfield. Urging them to aim high, he said: 
There’s no reason why one of you should not 
be a Cabinet minister some day’. This was no 
more than the patronising long shot which visitors 
offer when they’can think of nothing else to 
say. But it came off; for, in the audience, was 
the 14-year-old James Harold Wilson, who was 
to become President of the Board of Trade under 
Attlee, who will certainly become Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Gaitskell if Labour wins 
the next election, and who may become Prime 
Minister in his own due time. 

In 1916, Wilson had been born into the Colne 
Valley, that West Riding division of stone-built 
mills, of wild and blackened moors and of radical 
politics. No Conservative had, or has ever, repre- 
sented it in the House of Commons; and its 
dominating Liberals were so far to the left that 
they sang ‘God Gave the Land to the People’ 
in their Wesleyan chapels, and marched behind 
banners demanding the abolition of the House 
of Lords. Even this had not always been enough 
for the Colne Valley, which had given 1,500 votes 





to Labour’s Tom Mann as long ago as 1895 and 
had both shocked the country and set itself alight 
by returning the independent Socialist, Victor 
Grayson, in the famous by-election of 1907. 
Wilson was aware of this political atmosphere 
as soon as he was aware of anything in the solid 
home of his independent-minded works-chemist 
father; and when, during the 1923 general elec- 
tion, he had appendicitis and was visited by 
his parents on polling day, he insisted on driving 
them from his bedside in good time to get down 
and vote for Philip Snowden. 

By the time he listened to A. V. Alexander, his 
instincts were already rooted in the Labour move- 
ment and his mind was geared to a career in 
politics. Alexander’s good-natured, unthinking 
aphorism was to Wilson the statement of an 
obvious fact. Industriousness, an extraordinary 
memory for facts, and an unusual intellectual 
ability in marshalling them, took him through 
Grammar school to Jesus College, Oxford, and 
a first in PPE, to a lectureship in economics at 
New College and to a fellowship at University 
College, alongside G. D. H. Cole. When war 
broke out, he was already marked as a young 
man of unusual academic ability so that, though 
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he at once volunteered for the army, he was 
directed into the Ministry of Fuel and Power as 
Director of Economics and Statistics. By the 
time the war ended, he was Labour candidate 
for Ormskirk and, as a result of the publication 
of his New Deal For Coal and his backroom 
work on the Labour Party’s own coal policy, he 
was already marked as a coming man in politics. 
He made his maiden speech in 1945 from. the 
Dispatch Box, as a junior minister; and two years 
later, at the age of 31, he was in the Cabinet. 

Among the keys to his success are intellectual 
ability, calculating ambition, an inner core as 
hard as Yorkshire stone and an instinctive feel 
for the niceties of the political game. Yet none 
of these attributes, severally or collectively, con- 
veys the whole of Harold Wilson. He is an in- 
tellectual, capable both of projecting the broad 
lines of policy and of providing the cement of 
accurate, detailed, factual argument. Yet he does 
not appear as an ‘intellectual’ in the damning 
sense of the House of Commons tea-room. His 
Yorkshire accent (still maintained), his habit: of 
purveying earthy jokes, his genuine interest in 
such mundane affairs as the Huddersfield Town 
Football Club and the Yorkshire County cricket 
team, and that practical memory which, when he 
meets someone casually, at once serves up not 
only the right Christian name but also a quick 
summary of the very subject in which his 
acquaintance is particularly interested —these 
qualities are far removed from the aloofness and 
arrogance of an ‘intellectual’ as pictured by the 
‘trade unionists’ of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. 

His personal ambition and his egotism are as 
durable as diamonds. They sometimes show ih 
a palely level coldness of eye and, more often, 
in the casual frequency with which he refers to 
his own past speeches —‘I’m glad you’ve brought 
that up. I made exactly the same point in the 
House on 29 January 1948’—or quotes his own 
successes —‘You’re quite right. I told that to 
Mikoyan in Moscow last February. He soon 
climbed down’. But he can survey these traits 
with such detachment, part cynical, part affec- 
tionate, that what in another would be altogether 
unpleasing in him appears to be little more than 
a harmless joke. Certainly, as he approaches 
along a corridor, there is no suggestion of the 
lean and hungry look of the dangerous intriguer. 
That tubby, slow-moving figure—contained at 
Oxford by cross-country running and nowadays, 
less successfully, by systematic golf — puffing away 
at his pipe, seems to pervade good natured con- 
tentment, a tabby cat without claws, who has 
tasted cream and wants to tell you where you 
can get some too. 

Those who press below the surface flabbiness 
soon find a hard, unyielding core of determina- 
tion, even of ruthlessness. Yet during the weeks 
which preceded the resignations of 1951, Wilson 
seemed so compliant, so willing to let Bevan do 
the talking and make the running, that he earned 
from Hugh Dalton and others the contemptuous 
title of ‘Nye’s Little Dog’. Subsequent events 
have invalidated the aptness of that taunt, even 
at that time. It is certain that, as soon as he him- 
self judged that the moment of truth had arrived, 
when the choice for the dissident ministers lay 
between resignation and capitulation, his resolu- 
tion and power of decision lost nothing by com- 
parison with his more glamorous leader. 

Many political observers, including most of his 
ministerial colleagues, ‘knowing all about Harold’, 
were quick to attribute to him the basest motives. 
Those closest to him, however, who knew what 
really happened in the agonising days which pre- 
ceded the Bevanite revolt, will acknowledge, des- 
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pite some preconceived suspicions, that on the 
facts Wilson’s behaviour was both shrewd and 
brave. If he was indeed putting his personal career 
before his party loyalty—and that was a charge 
commonly levelled — then his foresight was no less 
remarkable than his resolution. 

The truth no doubt is that a natural capacity 
for resolution and decision was helped at that 
moment by his inbred knowledge of the Labour 
movement. The ordinary Labour worker would 
disapprove by instinct both of the retreat from a 
free health service and of the advance into extra- 
vagance on armaments. A young man who was 
prepared to throw away high office by opposing 
such actions as these could (it might be argued) 
reasonably expect to gain more in the long run 
than he immediately lost; especially so if, while de- 
voting himself to the work of Tribune brains 
trusts or the preparation of Bevanite policy pam- 
phlets, he gradually re-established his lines of 
communication with the party leadership by solid 
work on the more orthodox economic and in- 
dustrial committees. But if this is the real explana- 
tion of Wilson’s conduct in 1951 and 1952, it 
remains — at worst—a remarkable tour de force of 
political prognosis. 

In any event, Wilson emerged from the Bevan- 
ite conflict as a militant who was willing to risk 
his career for principles, but also as a prag- 
matist who, once the fire had gone out of Bevan- 
ism, could at once, without too obviously crawl- 
ing, make himself essential to the official leader- 
ship. Since then, his sense of the political game 
has enabled him to consolidate a position of power. 
In the House he has developed something of 
Herbert Morrison’s old flair for nosing out the 
issues which will prove most embarrassing to his 
Conservative opponents and for highlighting them 
with a newly developed wit, which makes his 
enemies class—but not dismiss—him as a smart 
Aleck, and which enthuses and delights his 
friends. Outside the House, again like Herbert 
Morrison, he has shrewdly seen the personal im- 
portance of close association with, even control 
of, the Transport House machine. Indeed the 
machine itself, in its present streamlined form, is 
largely his creation. 

In other ways as well Wilson has become the 
latter-day Morrison, with Morrison’s tactical 
skill, Morrison’s sense of the importance of the 
machine, and Morrison’s delight in matching him- 
self against the leaders of the establishment and 
beating them on their own terms and on their 
own ground. But while he shares Morrison’s res- 
pect for practical competence, he has something 
of Arthur Greenwood’s feel for ideas— with none 
of the personal weaknesses which eventually sub- 
merged Greenwood. He can—and he knows that 
he can—both devise and execute. He respects 
anyone who can do either. With a cool appraisal 
he admires anyone, including first and foremost 
himself, who can do both. 

It is easy to mock that rather too easy admira- 
tion. Certainly false modesty is not one of Wil- 
son’s more important weaknesses. But the belief 
in himself which he wears on his sleeve, engag- 
ingly enough if a trifle ostentatiously, seems to 
reflect a far deeper conviction. Years ago the 
British Labour movement tended to rely for its 
ideas on the middle class, on the Webbs, the 
Pethick Lawrences, the Daltons and the Coles: 
Wilson, along with many others who have worked 
their way from council school to university fel- 
lowship, feels that this patronage is today no 
longer necessary. 

It is true that he himself is by origin nearer to 
the middle class than to the genuine working 
class. But the facts of life in the Colne Valley, 
where children from all classes tend to grow to- 
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gether, and the two long spells of unemp!oyment 
suffered by his father in the depression have lead 
him to identify himself with the working class. 
Does this identification arise genuinely from 
shared experience, feelings and instincts? Or is 
it a political calculation? Has he, as well as great 
ability and personal ambition, what the early 
Lloyd George seemed to have, a real understand- 
ing of the injustices of society and a determina- 
tion to put them right? Or will he prove to be 
like the middle and later Lloyd George, who 
reached the summit of ambition and found that 
he had climbed beyond his beliefs? 

These are, the questions one asks of every rising 
politician but they have more than ordinary im- 
portance when asked about Wilson. Today the 
working class of Britain, confident in its ability 
to produce its own intellectuals, is beginning to 
be ready for working-class political leadership; 
and Wilson, conscious of his capacity to think, to 
argue, to accomplish, is speeding up his progress 
towards the top, which his intellectual talents 
would in any case assure, by an apparent ability 
to wear the mantle of leadership in the manner 
which the new generation of Grammar school 
Socialists finds both seemly and becoming. 
Thorneycroft, Macmillan and Heathcoat Amory 
have in turn found Wilson a formidable opponent 
across the House. He could also be an even more 
formidable colleague. 


The Importance 
of Guinea 


I Have lately returned from Upper Guinea, from 
the upland plains which lie at the back of Sierra 
Leone and Liberia and make the long eastward- 
curving interior of this latest of Africa’s indepen- 
dent states. Here in these high wide plains be- 
yond the Foutah Toro and Foutah Djallon you 
are far above the close and clamlike heat of 
Conakry and the Guinea coast; and here too, 
whenever your truck draws up for its driver to 
pray or for reasons less sublime, there is a fine 
large sense of a country that runs on for ever -— it 
reaches to the desert and the Nile—through 
rustling quiet and the swirl of dark red dust, 
where nothing seems to break the silence but 
for a stray bird plopping notes into a crackle of 
grasshoppers. 

At a place called Beyla, somewhere along this 
road without an ending, there was a conference 
on cattle disease. Although the state of Guinea is 
only four months old, and it’s still less than that 
since French administration was withdrawn, 
energy and enthusiasm (with beth of which this 
country is well provided just now) have man- 
aged to establish an all-African adminstration. 
Gathered now at Beyla are some 75 admihstrators 
who have charge of cattle-breeding regions or 
ancillary services. That makes this conference 
worth attending even for an outsider. Another 
interesting aspect is that its chairman is a French- 
man, Jean Mignard, who is Minister of Produc- 
tion: a thoughtful and experienced specialist, as 
I discover, in tropical agriculture. Then there are 
the people from round-about who have come in 
to listen; and the subjects that are raised. These 
people are herdsmen. They listen in pent-up 
silence; but now and then they rise in tumult and 
make an uproar of dissent. 

Why dissent? Not because of opposition to the 
government, to a French chairman, to the ways 
and manners of this highly democratic regime. 
The roars of dissent are caused by policy: by 
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one policy above all—the policy that you mustn’t 
burn savannah underbrush, however much you 
want to, because it’s bad for the land. This jg 
what makes those boubous jump and sway: their 
wearers have always burned savannah under. 
brush (for the convenience, largely, of hunting 
small game), and now when Guinea’s free 
surely now they’re not to be prevented? No, they 
are not to be prevented because there’s no means 
of preventing them; but they’re to be strongly 
dissuaded. 

An eager District Commissioner comes across 
to me and says in French: ‘Excuse me, but I see 
you’ve taken a lot of notes. . . ’. He wants to tell 
me that the people aren’t against the government; 
but he need not have worried. The point is 
obvious enough. I have just been noting: ‘The 
PDG’ (the party, led by Sékou Touré, which 
has carried Guinea to independence) ‘has 0 
much credit here that it can go right ahead, within 
three months of independence, and tackle the 
toughest problems of all—the changing of old 
habits, bad old habits: habits which have to be 
changed before countries like Guinea can really 


‘move ahead and modernise.” And this is the proof 


of the PDG’s extraordinary success. 

Success: the most surprising thing about 
Guinea, I should think, is its success. And its 
success, really, is overwhelming. But like most 
successes of this kind, it is not the fruit of mere 
good fortune. It goes back to obscure beginnings 
some ten years ago when a number of men began 
building an independence movement which was 
to become, as it is now, a close-knit party with 
branches in most villages and in all towns. In 
this respect the PDG has been like the CPP in 
the Gold Coast: more than the CPP, perhaps, it 
has relied on patient building from the base, so 
that by 1957 it was feasible for the still-depend- 
ent government of Sékou Touré to unseat nomi- 
nated chiefs, by a trick practised on the French, 
and displace them by elected village councils. 

Unseating of chiefs was popular. But the PDG 
went on to achieve independence, and this was 
also popular. Even so, it was only a beginning. 
Having achieved independence, the new govern- 
ment went on again to borrow ready cash from 
Ghana, to win unanimous recognition at the 
United Nations (France alone abstaining), and 
then to renew friendly relations with France. And 
all this, be it noted, without bloodshed (but for 
a brief rumpus in the Foutah Djallon), without 
destruction of property (but for a_ barracks 
wrecked by French paratroops before leaving), 
and without a single anti-European incident. As 
many as 4,000 out of 6,000 French people are said 
to have remained in Guinea. 

There were, of course, some other reasons for 
success. Ghana’s help was one of them: the 
offer of £10 millions must finally have convinced 
even Soustelle that an economic and financial 
blockade (then being applied from Paris) could 
only fail. Another reason was Guinea’s strong 
economy: with large exports of iron ore to the 
United Kingdom and of bauxite to Canada, 
Guinea was the only French oversea territory 
with a dollar and a sterling balance. Almost from 
the first day of independence, because of this, 
glossy gentlemen began flying in from all over 
the place with new offers of assistance. 

There was as might be expected, a shortage 
of cash after independence: about a third of the 
currency circulation went back to France, and 
local banks stopped all credit. But most people 
in Guinea, living with an economy of subsistence, 
never use cash anyway; and the position in the 
towns is already easier than it was. In January, 
too, the mammoth bauxite-aluminium consortium, 
at Fria in Lower Guinea announced that it would 
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the things they say! 


Most of the troubles in industry today arise because, in the big 
firms, the men at the top know nothing about the chaps at the bottom. 


Well, that’s not true of my outfit — I.C.I. 


Why not? I.C.I. is one of the biggest firms in the country — 





Yes, but we’ve been conscious of this problem for years, and we realise there’s no easy solution to it. 
One thing that does help is our Works Council Scheme. 
This is how it operates. The workers in I.C.I.’s factories elect their 
representatives — by ballot — to their Works Council, to which membefs of the 
management are also appointed. At their monthly meetings the main 

interest is local domestic problems, including accident prevention and 
production matters. The Works Councils in their turn send 

members to Councils representing each manufacturing Division, 

which meet twice a year. 





But how do the workers meet the top men — the Board of Directors? 


I’m coming to that. Each Division Council sends representatives to a Central Council 
that also meets twice a year. There the men from the shop floor put their 
point of view on all sorts of topics before the Chairman himself and the Directors, 


What sort of topics — rates of pay, perhaps? 


No, those matters we negotiate with the Trade Unions. These Councils deal 
with other features of the Company’s labour policy. 
The interest they showed in the idea of Profit-Sharing, 
for example, helped to bring our I.C.I. scheme into being. 1.C.I.’s 1,300 Works Wouncillors 
are an important link between top management and workers, because they do a lot 
to) to ensure that the Company’s policies are understood by everybody. 
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increase its cavital investment for the immediate 
future. The economy of Guinea can thus be seen 
to have gained from independence. 

By January, in short, this new state and govern- 
ment could reasonably claim to have got its 
feet on firm ground. My personal impression is 
that Guinea’s new administrators have triumphed 
over their inexperience. There must have been, 
and I should think there still is, a good deal of 
quiet confusion, since the whole French ‘field 
administration’ of 45 commandants de cercles and 
assistants was withdrawn, by urgent request of 
the new government of Guinea within two or 
three weeks of independence; and few trained 
Africans could be found to replace them. But 
this handful, and all the rest who were not 
trained at all, had three advantages over the 
French who were leaving: they were natives of 
the country and eager to learn, they stood for an 
independence that was popular, and they had 
elected village councils to lean on for support. 
All this helps to explain why Guinea already looks 
as if it had governed itself for years. 

‘I hope you don’t think,’ remarked a friend in 
Conakry, ‘that we attach any lasting importance 
to the independence of Guinea in itself? What’s 
important here, you'll find, is that we’re a centre 
of attraction, experiment, progress —all that —for 
the rest of French-speaking Africa which isn’t 
independent yet. We aren’t a nation. We don’t 
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want to be a nation. We want to be more than 
that. We want to be a microcosm for the unify- 
ing of this part of West-Africa tomorrow.’ 

A Swiss journalist put in: ‘A sort of pilot- 
state?’ 

‘Yes, a sort of pilot-state. 

Meanwhile the pilot-state has to work; and all 
manner of people have come in from other 
French-speaking territories to’ help it to work— 
Senegalese, Soudanese, Ivory Coasters, Daho- 
meyans and so on: veterinaries, administrators, 
writers, intellectuals, schools teachers. And these 
people are really working hard. I go on, from 
Beyla, down the evening road to the south. The 
country changes. Huge forests rise out of the 
earth. Entering Christian or pagan country at the 
back of Liberia, the Muslim truck driver stops to 
pray. Eventually we reach Nzerekoré, capital of 
the Guerzé, ‘people of the forest’. I present my 
compliments to the commandant de cercle at half 
past eight: he rises from his chair, a sturdy man 
I have met at Beyla who is half Malinké and 
half Guerzé, and introduces me to eight men on 
his staff. He cannot see me now: they are dis- 
cussing problems of cattle disease. ‘Come in the 
morning, please. We begin at eight o’clock.’ I 
return in the morning. Allowing for Africa, I re- 
turn at half past eight. But the allowance is mis- 
placed. He is there before me. 

Basi_ DavIDSON 


The Night the Sea Took Charge 


On the night of Saturday, 31 January 1953, we 
sat up late, playing Canasta and making desul- 
torily shocked remarks about the noisy wind out- 
side. At midnight we listened to the BBC news: 
“There is a warning from the police of the possi- 
bility of an exceptionally high tide in the rivers 
Thames and Medway... . It will be cold.’ That 
was all: bleak, but not (to us by the Blackwater) 
alarming. Yet at about the same moment a cottager 
by the old church on the sea wall a mile to the 
east saw the sea mount the wall and said to his 
mother: “They walls’ll have to let goo.’ 

Like thousands of others along the Essex coast, 
we passed that night in ignorance of what was 
happening, though it was a disturbed night, with 
the old house creaking and rattling in the gale; 
and perhaps I rose once and looked out—or is it 
that I dreamed this or have heard it from others? 
—and saw, bright in the moonlight, an expanse 
of white that I took to be an exceptionally sharp 
frost. (To a farmer at Steeple, a few miles up the 
Blackwater from us, ‘it looked as if a broad white 
concrete road was running across the fields 
between Canney and Stansgate.’) In the morning 
a glint among trees sent me up to the small look- 
out room, or belvedere, at the top of the house: 
to south and east, for as far-as I could see, the 
green fields had vanished and were an unbroken 
sheet of water. As someone wrote later, ‘the sea 
had come ashore’— because on the evening of a 
full-moon spring tide, an unprecedentedly severe 
northerly gale had forced some 15 billion cubic 
feet of water from the Atlantic into the North Sea 
and had driven this surge of water south to swell 
the tide. 

Because the village in which we live stands on 
a slight rise—on the one-inch Ordnance Survey 
the 50-foot contour-line runs just to the south- 
west—we were luckier than many dwellers by 
the east coast. By 2 a.m. the sea had triumphed. 
In Essex alone it broke into 12,356 homes: 119 


* The Great Tide. by HILDA 
County Council, Chelmsford. 30s. 
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people died, and there was vast destruction of 
animals and property and flooding of farmland. 

Essex, indeed, is only part of the story. Other 
counties on the east coast suffered, too; in Hol- 
land the devastation was more spectacular, the 
suffering even more grievous. (The Dutch record 
tells of a ten-year-old girl who ‘stood dumb- 
founded as her father, mother, and eight brothers 
and sisters drowned in front of her’; and of a 
husband and wife who clung to the chimney of 
their house for 24 hours, ‘the wife with one arm 
round the chimney, the other round her husband, 
while the swirling current of water gradually 
dashed his foot to pieces against the metal gutter, 
until there was nothing left but a few smashed 
ends of bone’.) But of the English counties only 
Essex, so far as I know, has commissioned and 
published a comprehensive report* of that grim 
night and its sequel. 

The Essex County Council is fortunate to have, 
as a senior assistant archivist in its Record Office, 
one who was exceptionally well qualified to 
undertake this task: Miss Grieve is a local gov- 
ernment officer who understands the structure of 
the county’s services from personal experience, 
in the emergency of war as well as in peacetime; 
and she holds the Alexander Medal of the Royal 
Historical, Society. Even so, her account might 
have been worthy and necessary, but boring: it 
might have been simply a précis of official records, 
statistics, tidal charts, and meteorological data, 
and an exposition of a complex administrative 
machine. It is all this, but it is much more, too: 
Miss Grieve took infinite pains with her research, 
walking nearly a thousand miles of sea wall, 
digesting the personal testimonies of innumer- 
able individuals; and she has two gifts which 
make her book compulsively readable—she or- 
ganises her material superbly, and she writes like 
a new Defoe, in plain accurate prose which breaks 
only now and then, and most movingly, into a 
purple like that of the sea-lavender which Baring- 
Gould noted on the Mersea saltings. 
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Here, for instance, is her description of jp. 
dustrial Thames-side: 


A fine bloom of cement dust powders roof ang 
branch. A tangle of masts and cranes, derricks ang 
funnels, fringe the docks and wharves on the 
waterside. The persistent river wind that used to 
sweep. across the lonely desolation of the marshes 
now bows down in spring the proud heads of’the 
tulips in Jurgens’ neat garden beds, bending them 
symmetrically inland. Squat grey storage tanks, 
silver in the sunshine, and towering concentrations 
of tubes and pipelines, writhing and wrestling like 
giant Laocoéns, in perfect harmony of function 
and design, dominate the flat landscape. 


And here are her summaries of two of many 
human tragedies and ordeals: 


At Harwich the sea took charge at midnight 
....A second great wave, about 20 minutes after 
the first, swept over the sea wall and Stour Road, 
and stormed into Bathside. . . . At the Anchor 
public house . . . near Gas House Creek, the licen- 
see and his wife had gone dowa to the cellar to try 
to take the beer off the taps and remove some of 
the smaller barrels to safety. They were in the 
basement kitchen when the water . . . burst in 

- through three doors at’ once. The licensee’s wife 
managed to reach the door leading to the stairs, 
but as she turned to see that her husband was 
following, the rush of water slammed the door 
behind her and swept her up to the top of the 
stairs. The licensee was trapped in 15 feet of 
water below. ... 


Then there was Canvey Island, where the 
police-house telephone rang shortly before 2 a.m. 
and an unknown voice said ‘For Christ’s sake, get 
out quick’, and was cut off. Here 58 died, most 
of them elderly, and one survivor found a phrase 
to sum up the horror of it (‘to lie in sleep and 
awake to drown’); and here, in a bungalow: 


A young woman lived with,her husband and 
three children, two girls of 11 and five years old 
and a baby boy eight months old. . . . The bunga- 
low had an attic with an outside staircase at the 
back. . . . The mother was awakened by the sound 
of rushing water and the baby crying. Thinking 
there must have been a cloudburst, she put on the 
light, to find the cot floating. Jumping out of bed, 
her husband managed to shut the front door, which 
the water had burst open, and held the baby in 
the passage, while his wife roused the two girls.... 
The husband, who could not swim and could not 
see well, having lost his spectacles, climbed out on 
to the windowsill carrying the baby, while his wife 
put the younger girl on the heavy sewing-machine 
table, which was the only thing not floating, and 
the elder girl . . . stood in water up to her shoulders. 
The mother . . ..climbed out of the window to 
swim to the Central Wall road, about 30 yards 
away, with the idea of fetching help. The water was 
so cold.and the current so strong, that she realised 
. .. that she could not do it, and swam back to the 
bungalow. . . . When. she reached the bungalow 
again, she swam round to the staircase leading to 
the attic, climbed up and, finding some blankets 
and bedding in the attic, tore them into strips to 
make a rope: Then... she leaned out of the window, 
about eight feet. above .. . her husband, who was 
sitting on the windowsill below with the baby. She 
threw some bedspreads.down to him, let down the 
rope, and . . . hauled the- baby up. She then let 
down the rope again, and her husband tied it round 
the younger girl’s armpits, and after some difficulty, 
as the child was afraid to let go, hauled her up 
too. The same thing was done with the other girl. 
. . . . Finally the husband managed to stand on 
the windowsill, grasp his wife’s hands, and climb 
up into the attic. 


In many of these case-histories a peculiar 
feature of Miss Grieve’s method emerges. In the 
883 pages of her book, while recording with 
exactness who did what, when, and where, she 
mentions no names. Officials are called what they 
are—the River Board engineer, the War Depart- 
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THE WORLD IS CRYING OUT FOR MORE POWER 

















The Sron Mor pumped-storage power station of the North of Scotland Hydro- Electric 
Board contains an English Electric 5000 kW water turbine and induction generator{ 
motor. English Electric have supplied generating plant to twenty-three hydro-electric 
stations in Scotland. 


THERE’S A NEW SOUND IN THE GLENS 


There’s a new sound in the glens today— the quiet, purposeful hum 
They’// hear it 72,000 miles away of English Electric turbines and their alternators. 

. This undramatic sound represents more power in the Scottish 
Electricity Grid—the promise of more prosperity in Scotland ... 
and of more money to spend abroad on imports. The sound from 
these English Electric turbo-alternators echoes around the globe. 

Abroad, too, English Electric is concerned with projects for 
generating power—from water, coal, oil, the atom; with more 
efficient transformers and switchgear to distribute this power—as 
well as with the production of locomotives, marine engines, and 








aircraft. 

This equipment earns Britain millions of pounds of overseas 
currency. And the power it creates means growing prosperity 
abroad, more money to spend, much of it on British goods. 

Again, every project means more experience and even better 
techniques—from which Britain and the world will benefit. 

English Electric’s business is more power—for greater prosperity 


everywhere. 


Power is the business of 








bringing you better living 


At the White Nile Scheme Board’s Cotton Ginning Factory at Gebel Awlia, Sudan, three 
English Electric 328 kW diesel-alternator sets are installed. This factory was also 
equipped with English Electric motors, switchgear and fusegear. THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON. W.C& 
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ment constable on patrol on Havengore Island, 
the WVS sub-centre organiser, the Secretary of 
the Royal Burnham Yacht Club (who was woken 
up ‘by very cold and muddy water seeping into 
my bed’). This does not, as might be thought, 
depersonalise the story: it gives a universal 
character to those taking part in it. (There is a 
Chaucerian echo, too: the Harwich Station- 
master’s Wife’s Tale is especially articulate.) This 
effect is appropriate; for, once the calamity is 
described, the greater part of the story of the 
flood of 1953 is an account of the mobilisation of 
social resources, official and voluntary, for the task 
of driving the sea back to its man-appointed 
bounds and repairing its ravages. 

The word ‘community’ is often used loosely. 
Few English towns or villages, in the mid-20th 
century, deserve the name. But no place in Essex 
that I know of failed to become, for the few 
weeks of this emergency, truly a community. In 
our village they said: ‘It’s like the war over 
again.’ This was partly because everyone was 
‘mucking in’, partly because, as during the war, 
the place was swarming with servicemen, rushed 
here under the Operation named (with uncon- 
sciously quaint pessimism?) ‘King Canute,’ to 
help stop the gaps breached in the sea wall. 

At the Prime Minister’s suggestion and with, 
for once, the approval of the Whips, those of 
us who were MPs at the time stayed away from 
Westminster and did what we could to help 
smooth out the inevitable bureaucratic snags. 
Occasionally, I think, the episode illustrates the 
real continuing value of the active back-bench 
MP: if it had not been for such pressure, for 
instance, the troops would not have been avail- 
able for the closing at a crucial moment of a major 
breach, that at Norpits. More often we were 
occupied with minor details which were the con- 
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cern of everybody and of nobody. The scrappy 
diary-notes that I kept at the time show at least 
the varied character of the experience — e.g.: 

Thursday, Board 
engineer. 

Min. of Ag. rang re Memorial Hall, Southmin- 
ster (difficulty of access). 

RAF arriving village hall— persuade R. release 
cooker, tables, chairs; find plates (King’s Head), 
utensils, mattresses, etc. 

Friday. Phone re Customs’ ’phone (out of order). 

Billeting problems with FI-Lt. P. 

Youth Hostel. 

Valor stoves from Maldon Co-op. 

3 officers, 6 NCOs to be put up by us. 

Food for River Board workers on sea wall: can 
service rations be issued? 

More troops needed, to work in shifts. 

On Saturday, 7 February, between 7.30 a.m. 
and noon, I had long telephone talks with four 
ministries in Whitehall and with the secretariat 
of the Cabinet Co-ordinating Committee. Some- 
times conflicting departmental decisions had to be 
sorted out; often ministers and other VIPs had to 
be met and escorted round the sea wall. (‘Wipe 
your muddy feet when you come on to our wall’, 
said an airman to the Under Secretary of State 
for Air.) The Guards arrived — Scots Guards (in 
the evenings the Green Man rang with Scottish 
songs) and Royal Horse Guards, who worried a 
bit about their horses at Windsor, but said that 
it was ‘nice to be doing a really useful job for 
2 change’. The Guards officers set up their own 
little mess in a disused airfield building; after a 
few days, sent for their wives as if it were an 
overseas posting; and fussed about hot water for 
their troops, who all had to be clean and shaved 


9 a.m. Conference River 
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by 7 am. But, when they had been there for 
only one day, I recorded a River Board expert's 
estimate: “The Guards have done three days’ 
gap-stopping in one day.’ He added that he 
wished it were a permanent instead of a make- 
shift arrangement: ‘with this manpower -— al] 
free—the whole job could have been done in a 
week.’ 


On Tuesday, 17 February, I recorded: “Troops 
moving out, contractors moving in.’ Things wer 
getting back to normal: the main preoccupation 
was with claims for compensation. Soon, by 
ingenious equivocation, ministers were beginning 
to wriggle out of the original assurance that the 
disaster would be treated as a national responsj- 
bility. The ardours and endurances-—the tense 
watch by moonlight as dangerous tides lapped 
the tops of the newly restored sea wall, the 
strained, cheerful, mud-black faces of civilians 
and servicemen desperately sandbagging, the 
classless cameraderie of village people — began to 
‘fade into the light of common day’; but a certain 
glow will always remain in the memory of all 
who shared in the adventure. 

There are two great ancient natural terrors, 
the terror by fire and the terror by flood. Which 
of the two is the greater can hardly be assessed; 
but the irresistible rush of a high wall of water 
can be the more sudden and can stir a sense 
of absolute helplessness—inherited, perhaps, 
from our primeval ancestors. The record of the 
1953 flood, and the lessons still being learned 
from it, are not of local interest only: they mark 
a new advance in man’s long struggle to conquer 
nature and to conquer fear. 

Tom DRIBERG 


The Arts and Entertainment 


Gospel Song 


Tue zealots for Gilbert and Sullivan will not, I 
hope, keep those pleasing musicals legally #m- 
balmed much longer, but if one cannot approve 
of their efforts, one can at least understand them. 
Nothing, after all, stands between popular art and 
ruin but the temporary ignorance of Tin Pan 
Alley. Once the word gets around that some swan 
lays golden eggs, the end is in sight. Before we 
can say ‘Oh Boy’, she will have been turned into 
a goose (a more democratic type of bird with a 
wider appeal) and then into a duckling (a younger 
bird, just right for the teenage market), waddling 
its way to the top of the hit parade. But who are 
the bird-watchers who signal the approach of new 
swans to the scouts of show business? You and 
I: the incorruptibles, the aficionados, the avant- 
garde. We do very bright things sometimes: only 
a genuine enthusiasm for jazz could have pro- 
vided the brilliant idea of asking Thelonious 
Monk to do the score for the forthcoming film 
of Liaisons Dangereuses. But at present we are 
about to present commercialism with another 
victim, not an unwilling one either: with gospel 
song or the modern version of the Negro 
spiritual. 

The signs, alas, are unmistakable. Gospel song 
is emerging from the obscurity of the tabernacles 
and storefront churches in which it has~ lived 
most of its life. (It was hardly recorded, even 
for the coloured market, before the middle 1940s.) 


| Already the well-informed British jazz fan is 


expected to have heard of the Sensational 
Nightingales, the Drinkard Singers and the Five 
Blind Boys; pretty soon he will have to catch up 
also with the Caravans, the Original Gospel Har- 


monettes and the Jewel Gospelaires. Already the 
Newport Jazz Festival devotes sessions to gospel 
singers, and recent secular stars show a marked 
gospel influence. ‘He’s got a good voice,’ said the 
late Big Bill Broonzy of the remarkable Ray 
Charles (who may be heard singing, and on 
delicate piano and dim Parkerish alto on Ray 
Charles at Newport, and as instrumentalist, with 
Milt Jackson and others, on Soul Brothers, both 
London 12-in. LPs), ‘but it’s a church voice, he 
should be singing in church.’ Already Miss Mimi 
Clar has published four instalments of ‘The 
Negro Church: Its Influence on Modern Jazz’ 
in the excellent New York fazz Review. (But how 
wrong she is to say ‘today the idea of the church’s 
continuing to retain a strong influence in modern 
jazz doesn’t occur to many people’!) Already the 
tame padre of jazz, Fr O’Connor, and two recent 
Hollywood films have taken to presenting the 
great. Mahalia Jackson: gelatine settings for a 
diamond. We are clearly on our way down. 

Our potential loss is mostly indirect. To tell 
the truth, the endless rocking repetition of the 
gospel choir is often made tolerable, for some 
of us, only by its fervour and massive swing, 
and a sort of crossword puzzle interest in its 
remarkable rhythmic complexity. Even the glory 
of the great women gospel singers, who lift them- 
selves to ecstasy through progressively more in- 
candescent verses, like larks climbing, has lost 
something of the naked austerity of the old worldly 
blues. Mahalia Jackson is a great baroque artist, 
Bessie Smith a great classic one. The main merit 
of gospel song has been to keep the Negro folk 
tradition alive in the big city. The ciassic blues 
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YOU, 


MR. POLICYHOLDER 


are a power in the land 


It’s not likely that you took out your life assurance policy with the 

idea of becoming a big noise. You took it out for down-to-earth reasons ; - 
because it’s a good way to save, because you believe in looking 
ahead, because —when all’s said and done—the unexpected can 

happen and you wanted to protect your wife and children. 


It gives you a feeling of independence as well as a feeling of security. 


All the same, through Life Assurance you are helping Britain’s economy. 
Money from Life Assurance provides finance for industrial expansion, 

for new factories, for government and municipal projects. Our 

standard of living benefits directly from these. Life Assurance 


not only looks after tomorrow— it makes for a better today. 


Through LIFE ASSU RANCE a better life for you and for everyone 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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died in the late Twenties, or was relegated to 
bar-rooms where only the first-generation corn- 
fed immigrants from Mississippi listened to it. 
But the city church, that basic social institution 
of the urbanised Negro, preserved its spirit, to- 
gether with the whole stock of musical African- 
isms, all the more firmly while it maintained the 
traditional rigid line between the gospel and 
worldly music. There is no more conservative 
institution that ‘that old-time religion’. And the 
children of ‘sanctified’ parents took the gospel 
rhythm and the gospel sound with them into such 
reprobate environments as prcduced, say, Count 
Basie and Joe Williams’s Every Day. Miss Clar 
is probably right in suggesting that the recent 
(and welcome) return of avant-garde jazz to emo- 
tion and Negro musical tradition, owes much to 
the influence of gospel music. That influence may 
now decline. 


I do not wish to underestimate the achieve-- 


ments of gospel song, even in its choral form. 
Nobody can afford to miss the Ward Singers of 
Philadelphia, whom we fortunately have with 
us, supported by Humphrey Lyttelton’s band: a 
group of ladies in flowing white robes and dra- 
matic hair-dos, who retain their and our respect 
even when doing a maypole parade round the 
microphone, like a flock of large soft birds. (They 
can be seen on ITV. this Sunday.) They have 
that capacity to open up passion with a single 
phrase, as with a zip-fastener, that ease in piling 
up exaltation, that unbreakable and complex 
rhythmic grip, those notes bending with every 
twist of emotion, which make one forget even the 
awful words of modern spirituals. Unfortunately 
these very qualities are ‘commercial’. All that is 
needed for success is to make the thing rhythmic- 
ally simpler—look what trouble the teenagers 
have clapping the offbeats on the Ward Singers’ 

















A BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


“he has achieved one of the most 
successful creations of a young 
woman since Tolstoy ” 


JOHN DAVENPORT, OBSERVER 


BALACHANDRA 
RAJAN 


_ writes “in a language 
which is at once 
beautiful and powerfully 
communicative ” 
MADAME PANDIT 


\\ 
The Dark 
Dancer 


“a very good book . 
tender love story . 





. . a true and 
. . an extremely 
exciting and vivid account of a great 

moment in Indian history ... a 

penetration into an age old wisdom ” 


RUMER GODDEN, BOOKMAN 
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Down By the Riverside —and emotionally soppier. 
It can be done easily. The phoney gospel sound 
—a sort of celestial rock-and-roll —will drive out 
the real one, and one of the last reservoirs of living 
Afro-American music will dry up. 

When that stage comes we —the incorruptibles, 
the aficionados, the avant-garde —will save what 
we can from the desert. The small new companies 
specialising in folk-music are doing it now. Col- 
lector Records (Jazz Selection, 100, Charing Cross 
Rd) have just started with EP releases of forgotten 
male blues singers (Georgia Slim, Tampa Red 
et al.) and with American and local songs, includ- 
ing—doubtless for the US college market — 
Dominic Behan on ‘Finnegan’s Wake’; the. song, 
not the beok. Topic (17, Bishops Bridge Road), 
whose work has long deserved public subsidy, 
have added McColl’s and Lloyd’s Bold Sportsmen 
All to their indispensable records of industrial 
and army balladry. (‘The Turpin-Sugar Ray 
Fight’, an opus by The Professor, who functions 
on London’s Damon Runyon corner — Frith and 
Compton — is particularly notable.) They are also 
planning to bring out that monumental piece of 
musical archeology, Samuel Charters’s Music of 
New Orleans. There is a public for these things. 
And who knows but what the sharp boys, listen- 
ing to the haunting blues of Muddy Waters (Lon- 
don 12-in.) or the old boogie-woogie pianists of 
Philips TFR 6018 (10in.), among whom the noble 
James P. Johnson gambols like a dolphin in a 
shoal of lesser fish, might not once again get some 
fast-selling ideas. ... 


FRANCIS NEWTON 


Who Are You? 


B: This is a bad time for painting. 

: What is the use of saying that? 

B: It saves disappointment. 

: Just for you? 

B: No. Stating the difficulties makes harsh 
criticism easier to accept. 

: You think you know better 
painters? 

B: Yes. That is why it is a bad time for painting. 

: Because they don’t all think like you? 

B: Of course not. But because today a painter 
has got to think through all the confusion 
that surrounds his art before he can begin. 
And such thinking requires analytical powers 
that have little to do with making a work of 
art. 

: He can look at the masters. Poussin, for 
instance, whom you wrote about last week. 

B: Unfortunately the masters aren’t constant 

guides like the points of a compass. Fashion 

dictates the direction they appear to point in. 

And—even worse—arbitrarily accepts or 

rejects those: modern artists who might 

suggest a solution. 

Come. Don’t exaggerate. You make fashion 

sound like a giant conspiracy. 

B: Nevertheless, how many students in London 
since the war have been able to see a proper 
selection of works by Brancusi, Lipchitz, 
Zadkine, Gonzales? 

2B: All sculptors. 

B: And Kokoschka, Beckmann, Villon, Guttuso, 

Keyt— 

You are chasing a hare we haven’t seen. What 

is it? 

B: The Francis Gruber exhibition at the Tate. 

2B: And what’s the matter with him? Maybe he 

wasn’t a great painter but he’s had a good 
deal of influence in France. And considering 
the fact that he died young — 


than most 


2B: 


2B: 
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B: I don’t consider it. That is something ] 
would consider if talking to his widow or his 
friends. What occupies me is that after 3 
whole sequence of large abstract shows we 
are at last presented with the work of a 
figurative artist, so that inevitably his example 
is seen as an alternative—and what a false 
alternative it turns out to be! Literary illus- 
tration. Masks and wardrobe props! A girl 
takes off her petticoat, then her suspender 
belt, and finally stands nude in a back garden 
with blossoms in her hair. The equivalent of 

Watts — made as up to date as Peter Arno. 

: Now you have done your best to demolish 
Gruber for your readers. You leave a lot out 
of account and you dismiss a man’s life’s 
work in less than five lines, but presumably 
you feel better. 

B: How many lines do you think you ought to 

take to dismiss a life’s work? One line for 

every moment lived would still be inadequate. 

Critics aren’t gods. And even less spokesmen 

for history. They are partial, obstinate 

teachers — without textbooks, and so must use 
anything they set eyes on to push their lesson 
home. 

If that’s your justification may I suggest you 

make your lesson clearer? 

B: You want it poker-worked to hang above 

your mantelpiece? A text to hide the crack 

in the wall? An oracle to drown the voice of 
your creditors? 

May I remind you that you are employed 

to write art criticism? 

B: I want to teach people to ask: Why is this 

of use? Why is this useless? 

Wouldn’t it be better if you just explained 

art to those who don’t understand it? You do 

that rather well. 

B: A money-changer who never changes the 
economic system. 

2B: Or you could launch some young painters. 
B: Into what land-locked river? I saw the work 

of some young painters this week — 

Who? And where? At least you can mention 

their names. Normally it costs two guineas 

for two lines. 

B: Susan Horsfield, Valerie Thornton and 
Anthony Day at the Walker Galleries. Colin 
Snowman, John Scott and Barbara Robinson 
at the New Art Centre. 

2B: Are they worth seeing? 

B: Yes. 

2B: Now you have said something of tangible 

value. People will walk down Sloane Street 
and Bond Street as a result. They will look 
at the. works. Somebody may even buy on 
the strength of your recommendation. 

B: And all with one word! You can’t even sell 

detergents as easily as that. 

: Whose work did you particularly enjoy? 

B: Here’s the rub. The cut-throat competition 
inherent in all advertising. Barbara Robinson. 
(Horsfield, Thornton and Day, be patient. I 
will try to fix it that your turn comes.) 

: What are their works like? 

B: More like Titians than handkerchiefs. 

: Cheap. 

B: Fairly. 

: I meant you are being cheap. 

B: How do you describe about 200 pictures in 

a week’s words? Figurative. Landscapes. 

Heads. Churches. Lambs. Day works in the 

Fen country, and makes me want to go there. 

Robinson lives in France and paints as she 

sees. Thornton has been intelligently in- 

fluenced by Cubism. Snowman is very pro- 
ficient. 

See —you can do it. It’s not inspired, but it’s 
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Where are 





It has been said by various politicians 
that the iron and steel industry must be 
state owned ‘because public ownership 
of the industry is vital to the country’s 
economic planning’. You may. find this 
phrase a bit puzzling. 

The advocates of state ownership acknow- 
ledge the industry’s efficiency, its tremendous 
contribution to, our exports and its excellent record 
of industrial relations. Yet they imply that those men 
who have built up the industry are running it with blind or 
shortsighted indifference to their country’s welfare. 

If the people who conduct and control the steel industry now are not to be trusted, we, and you, are entitled to ask 
‘where are the great minds who are going to take over ?? Where are the overseas orders to come from if British steel be- 
comes impersonal and foreign customers can no longer deal with the companies whose very names have for so long 
been a guarantee of reliability ? 

No wonder there is a growing body of opinion that to re-nationalise steel would be a national disaster. 

If you agree with this point of view, let others—including your Parliamentary candidates—know what 


you think, It’s not your vote we ask for, it’s your voice. 
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Say NO to state-owned Steel! 





STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 
One of the Largest Manufacturers of Steel Tubes in the World CS & L) 


GLASGOW : BIRMINGHAM +: LONDON 
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helpful. The last remark may get Snowman 
a teaching job. Anything more? 

B: Yes. And now kindly listen. There are four 
words there which could mean something. 
That’s all. The rest are chargeable at the 
advertising rate. Robinson paints as she sees. 
It sounds so simple, but it isn’t. It doesn’t 
mean that she paints photographically. It 
means that when you look at the way she 
paints, you in fact find yourself studying an 
approach to reality. 

: Why make such heavy weather of that? 

B: Because today that is a very rare thing to 
maintain or achieve. Ninety-nine works out 
of a hundred are mannered. They derive 
from their own methods of painting, and 
these methods derive from the works of other 
painters. They may be skilful, original in de- 
tail, sincere, pleasant to look at, but they say 
nothing, or rather, what they say is only about 
painting. It is like a spectacle all done 
by mirrors — with the original scene reflected 
about two generations away. To master your 
method requires skill. And nobody today 
teaches skill. Even more, it requires the will 
to master it. And today that is rarely en- 
couraged. Action Painting is the worship of 
method. Gruber’s painting, like all literary 
painting nowadays, represents the abuse of 
an old method. Gruber copies nature :1 order 
to make a counterfeit world in which, because 
it is counterfeit, he can then slip in his own 
dreams, artfully dressed up and disguised as 
nature. To find some meaning in reality and 
to extract that meaning through painting. 
How difficult that is! 

: Hasn’t it always been difficult? 

B: Not as it is today. Without teaching. With- 
out a public. Without a style. Alone, except 
for the Big Lie constantly repeated. 

2B: The Big Lie? 

B: That dreams come true. That Consciousness 

conditions Being. : 

I saw these exhibitions, too, you know. And 

what I’d say about them is this. Robinson is 
the best because she has decided what.-to put 

first— atmospheric colour—and puts it first. 

Day, I think, should work longer at one 

picture. His gouaches could be even more 

direct than they are. But his finished painting 
might be taken further in one direction— 
and so unified. I liked his Landscape After 

Winter a lot. I also liked Thornton’s Cathe- 

dral drawings. They might make a book. 

Horsfield has one beautiful painting of cows 

behind a gate. She is an occasional painter 


2B: 
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—and why not? Scott is better with large 
forms than spindly ones. Snowman has a 
yellow painting of a girl doing her hair which 
is very finely articulated. Lovely controlled 
movement. They are all young. All worth 
encouraging. 

B: And Gruber? 

: Gruber painted some bad canvases. But he 
had a good sense of design. And a good 
touch. He was, after all, a painter. 

B: And you? Who are you to say this? 

: I am the painter whose problems you could 
have understood. 

B: I do understand. 

: If you do, it’s from a very long way off. - 

B: And that is inevitable. And that’s why it’s 

a bad time for painting. 
JOHN BERGER 


Entertainment and Trash 


Wane we weigh the possibilities of a renascence 
in British films, Poland continues to reveal a 
cinema based on inspiration and method. No one 
who had seen Wajda’s A Generation and Kanal 
could doubt the first, a fierce realism reaching 
into poetry, nonconformist in the midst of con- 
formity. But method? A few weeks ago the 
National Film Theatre showed two programmes 
of work from the Polish Film School; here were 
the ‘exercises’ of future directors in all stages, 
variously talented, but all demonstrating the film 
as an art to be studied and practised like any 
other. In the West we believe in picking things 
up, in the young catching at the coat-tails of well- 
known practitioners. Our method — or lack of it— 
depends on the quality of those already in the 
seat, and whether film companies are more con- 
cerned to go on in the old ruts. Shall we ever 
take films seriously, or are our Continental critics 
right in assuming that British films can never 
excel because fundamentally the British cinema 
public is opposed to all art and culture? Person- 
ally I believe this underestimates the public’s 
malleability. It could like better films if it 
got them. Schooling, culture, art don’t of course 
mean that fun and entertainment are ruled out: 
quite the reverse. The Polish film at the Academy, 
Tadeusz Chmielewski’s Eve Wants to Sleep, is 
about ten times as funny as any other film I have 
seen this year. 


To an imaginary town in the grip of crooks 
and cops comes a girl student (Barbara Kwia- 
towska) seeking lodging for the night; among her 
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early adventures is a meeting with a youth who 
asks her to buy a brick for a pound, meaning 
to brandish it if she won’t. As a matter of fact 
he has just come from a crooks’ class where he 
has been laughed at for doing it so badly, and 
soon he has handed over the brick and she ha; 
him shuffling apologetically. Then un elderly ciyil 
servant comes along,.and at the mere sight of 
the brick in her hand he generously pays up. 
Then, still with the brick, she is found on a bridge 
by a policeman, who wants to take her in as a 
would-be suicide but in the end offers her free 
lodging at the police station. There, and in a 
women’s hostel beset by lovers, the fun grows 
faster and furiouser. . . . The mood is early 
Chaplin or Clair, ruthless as the one, fanciful as 
the other, and imbued ‘with native satire. How 
bold this is, coming from a place supposedly 
under the heel of authority, one can judge by 
imagining any English film daring to treat the 
police as they are treated here. It is, in fact, quite 
unimaginable. They are caricatured mercilessly, 
turned upside down and inside out. They are 
very funny indeed. And in the end the unit 
making the film is blown to blazes by a grenade 
-in a pickle jar. So ends a joy that many will want 
to sit through again. 

This can be very pleasurably accomplished 
because the second film at the Academy is also, 
in its way, a first-rate charmer: Goha, a French 
Arab production, shot in Tunisia. At first — after 
the antics of Eve Wants to Sleep—its coloured 
post-card of the storyteller coming into the café 
may seem a let-down. But the story turns up 
trumps; the eye is feasted with dazzling white- 
wash, pale tints, dancing shadows, black tunnels, 
moonlit roofs. Exploratory at first of the old 
life, then touching and tragic, is this Arab legend 
of the idler with the ass who trots to a mistress 
in the highest quarter. The charm and lift of 
legend owe much to its author George Schehade 
and its director Jacques Baratier and to the per- 
formance of a young Egyptian actor, O:nar Cherif, 
in the part of Gcha. 

All we can add to the world’s entertainment. 
I’m afraid, is a third-rate derivation from a TV 
serial, Life in Emergency Ward 10 (Plaza), which 
misses all the press and finish of the original. 


WirttraAM WHITEBAIT 


Suburbia Triumphante 


In itself, Fool’s Paradise (Apollo Theatre) is poor 
stuff. Not that the situation isn’t promising: two 
scatterbrained widows of the same _ husband 
bound together by his will in a houseful of ghastly 
good furniture which—the will again —they can’t 
sell. The bailiffs rattle at the door, the light and 
phone are off and on irregularly, they are a 
year behind on the maid’s wages. Their latest 
windfall, emeralds from their late mother-in-law, 
are pronounced false. Then into their penury 
intrudes a dealer, hot for the furniture. To get a 
hold over them he leaves a large deposit on their 
emeralds, false or not. And that starts it. There 
follows a wild debauch of borrowing from Peter 
to pay Paul: their son’s socialite admirer, the 
lodger, the family servant, a gem-collecting 
neurotic all pitch in. The house flows with 
cheques and fivers. The good ladies have to in- 
vent a third wife to help them out (Cicely Court- 
neidge in Carmen Miranda’s clothing). In the end 
the jewels turn out to be real, of course, and the 
hunt finishes with Miss Courtneidge dangling 
them above her head like a dead fox while the 
bidders bay around her. 


It is all good clean fun, but it would have been 
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a good deal funnier if the dialogue had been a 
fraction as lively as the plot and actors. Farce is 
farce, but there is no reason why anything should 
be as dully written as Fool’s Paradise. The cast 
seemed almost shamefaced at the lack of jokes. 
So they improvised their own with some excellent 
caricatures: Miss Nora Swinburne, a helpless, 
hopeless, rather giggly Mary to Miss Court- 
neidge’s Martha; Miss Pamela Strong, a dashing 
young deb, straight from the more improbable 
pages of Vogue; Miss Eileen Draycott, the maid, 
nagging and disgusted; Miss Agnes Lauchlan, 
swathed in silk against radio-active dust (I’m glad 
to report. that not even the school-holiday 
audience found this one joke of the authors’ 
particularly side-splitting); they all managed to 
make very creditable mountains out of the mole- 
hills. 

Only Miss Courtneidge, however, seemed com- 
pletely in her element. For. her brand of humour 
never depends on what she says, only .on what 
she does and how she does it. Here she trans- 
forms herself into a kind of suburban fantasy 


‘figure. She knocks back the gin, clumps around 


the stage, breaks the furniture, tears up the bills 
and damns, resoundingly, the consequences. Like 
Bud Flanagan, her appeal is in a certain family 
feeling she exudes. But where Mr Flanagan. is 
everybody’s Old Mum, Miss Courtneidge is the 
eternal jolly aunt, broke, ineffectual, battered, a 
bit off, yet always game for another fling. She 
might have comé straight oyt of some ‘pageant as 
the Spirit of the Suburbs. Quite rightly, the 
audience applauded her wildly. But I wonder if 
they weren’t in part applauding themselves. 
A. ALVAREZ 


Bogus Balance 


IF one got hold of the transcripts of every one 
of the 192 editions of Panorama broadcast since 
it began in 1953, and had time to analyse them 
comparatively, it would be fascinating to trace 
the up-and-downs, the changes in~ policy and 
developments in technique, of this: much-criti- 
cised -but indispensable programme, which is 
still seen by some eight million viewers each 
Monday — as ‘many, as the total adult population, 
as the BBC proudly if irrelevantly boasts, of Nor- 
way and Sweden combined. (A year ago the 
figure was 10} million. The drop is, presumably, 
due partly to the extension of ITV to new regions, 
partly to the fact that, at present, the ITV pro- 
gramme coinciding with Panorama is Wagon 
Train. At least, however, the viewer has here a 
clear choice of utterly different sorts of pro- 
gramme: I hope ITV will never be so idiotic 
and anti-social as to put This Week opposite 
Panorama. Nor is Panorama’s rating, in the face 
of so popular a Western series as Wagon Train, 
to be despised: it, means that about one-third of 
the viewers are deliberately choosing a serious 
documentary magazine.) 

What I find most puzzling about Panorama is 
its extraordinary unevenness in quality, mainly as 
between one edition as a whole and another. 
Sometimes it is just plain.dull, sometimes porten- 
tous, sometimes skittish in an elephantine way; 
then it will suddenly pull off a real scoop and 
present it perfectly. Whatever the reasons for 
this chanciness, I don’t think one can accept the 
excuse always made for individual performers or 
writers, that ‘everyone has. his off days’: a pro- 
grammz like Panorama must depend largely on 
team-work, and it ought to be possible to keep it 
at a fairly consistently high level. 

Last Monday’s edition was not to be missed, 
for its main topic was the Central African crisis 
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and there were interviews with, among others, 
Mr Lennox-Boyd, Sir Roy Welensky and Sir 
Robert Armitage. Sir Roy said that it would be 
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‘a great mistake to have universal franchise’ and | 


that those few Africans who had managed to | 


secure the right to vote were ‘good conservative 
people’. Asked about Lord Malvern’s blustering 
allusions to their army and air force, he con- 
firmed that ‘in certain circumstances we’d go it 
alone’. Mr Lennox-Boyd went so far as to 
describe Lord Malvern as a responsible person, 
and turned the interview into a party political 
broadcast by suddenly delivering a sharp attack 
on the Labour Government, which had, he said, 
started all the trouble by refusing ‘to make up 
the Africans’ minds for them in favour of Federa- 
tion. There were also interviews with white 
Rhodesians of the scummier, but unfortunately 
not untypical, sort, including one who produced 
an interesting new variant of a familiar rhetorical 
question: ‘How would you like your wife to share 
a lift with the primitive type of African who 
comés to town?’ 


Important as it was, this part of the programme 
went on, perhaps, slightly too long. But the main 
criticism must be of its content. No doubt the 
partisan character of this would be defended on 
the grounds of its news-value —but, after all, the 
news-value would have been still higher if there 
had been any real clash of opinion, if Welensky 
or Lennox-Boyd had been interviewed by some- 
one who could have ‘needled’ either of them by 
asking one or two awkward questions. I have 
nothing personally against Christopher Chataway, 
who is a competent interviewer with an agreeable 
manner; but it is known that he is likely to be 
a Conservative candidate at the coming General 
Election, and at such a time and for such a pro- 
gramme to select him to feed opportunities for 
partisan propaganda to a Tory minister is a dis- 
graceful abandonment of any pretence of poli- 
tical impartiality, too obvious to be really cunning. 

So, at least, I felt when we were half-way 
through Monday’s Panorama. But the programme 
ended with a gentle, but brilliantly satirical, de- 
bunking by Robert Kee of the dominant whites 
of Bermuda. The governor was innocent enough 
to allow. himself to be caught just after a game 
of tennis and to be asked what else he did besides 
going to tennis-parties and bathing. There was a 
wonderful pause.as the genial old buffer thought 
this one over, saying “What do I do? Er... 
well...” Then, luckily, he remembered his chair- 
manship of the Executive Council. 

This, of course, made me feel more kindly dis- 
posed to Panorama. It was only on reflection 
that I realised that those who had arranged the 
programme might have been more cunning and 
less obvious than they had at first seemed (for 
I must pay them the compliment of assuming 
that the effects which they produce are calcu- 
lated). Human rights ‘are, intrinsically and 
theoretically, as important in Bermuda as any- 
where else; but Bermuda-as a topical issue does 
not compare in urgency and gravity with Central 
Africa. What may be called the tactic of the 
phoney balance is a classical insurance policy: 
establish your main. propaganda in a dominant 


position, then disarm or confuse your opponents, | 


or the less vigilant critics, by throwing in some 
expendable secondary point which will in itself 
please them. Probably, too, this will attract a 
few angry squawks from the comic friends of the 
Governor of Bermuda. Then you can fall back on 
your hackneyed and bogus but impregnable 
defence: We’re shot at equally from Left and 
from Right, so we must, ‘by and large’, be keep- 
ing a pretty fair balance. 


Tom DRIBERG 
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Anthony 
Trollope 


The Barsetshire novels, the 
‘political’ novels, and other ever- 
popular stories by Anthony 
Trollope are included, with 

An Autobiography, in 30 volumes 
of The World’s Classics, at 
prices from 65 to 9s 6d net. 


Ask your bookseller for a list 

of the series. Some of the works 
are also in the handsome library 
edition, the Oxford Illustrated 
Trollope. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
Aspects of his Life and Art 
BRADFORD A. BOOTH 


This critical study of the man 

and his work will interest and 
entertain all readers of the 
novels. The author, Professor 

of English in the University of 
California, is the leading 
authority on Trollope today. 
(Edward Hulton) 30s net 





Joyce Hemlow’s 
THE HISTORY OF 


FANNY BURNEY 


has been awarded The James 
Tait Black Memorial Prize 
for the best biography of 1958. 
‘To read this admirable life of 
Fanny Burney is to cherish her 
as Dr Johnson did...’ Yorkshire 


Post Illustrated 35s net 




















THE LITERARY 
WORKS OF 
MATTHEW PRIOR 


Edited by H. BUNKER WRIGHT 
and MONROE K. SPEARS 


...an edition of his works, verse 

and prose, English and Latin, which 

is unlikely ever to be superseded. 

It is beautifully planned and 
arranged.... The annotation is 
learned, accurate, and never carried 
to excess.’ R. W. Ketton-Cremer 

in the Listener (Oxford English Texts) 
Two volumes, with frontispieces 

£6 6s net 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF MEDIEVAL 
LATIN VERSE 


Newly selected and edited by 
F.J.E.RABY ‘...anadmirably 
balanced selection .... Everyone who 
can read even a little Latin will find 
this a delightful book, and all the 
more because much of it is in a gay, 
lilting Latin, heedless of the classical 
schools of grammar and rhetoric.’ 
Manchester Guardian 28s net 


THIRD DAY LUCKY 
POEMS ROBIN SKELTON 


‘It is in the expression of mental 
states through extended metaphor 
that Mr Skelton excels, and his 
feeling for the fundamental unity 
underlying the most disparate 
experiences or objects is a basically 
religious one... even in his off 
moments Mr Skelton is a poet 
worth watching; at his best he 
writes surely and movingly.’ 

The Times Literary 


Supplement 12s 6d net 





THE SONNETS OF 
WILLIAM ALABASTER 


Edited by G.M. STORY and HELEN 
GARDNER This is the first 
edition of William Alabaster’s 
English divine sonnets, written 
around 1597-8 under the stress of a 
recent conversion and in expectation 
of martyrdom. The text has been 
modernized; there is acommentary, 
and introductions describe 
Alabaster’s career and discuss his 
achievement as a poet. 


(Oxford English Monographs) 18s net 





GENTLEFOLK 


and Other Stories 


IVAN S. TURGENEV Translated 
from the Russian with an Introduction 
by Jessie Coulson This volume 
contains four of Turgenev’s most 
accomplished stories: A Nest of 
Gentlefolk; A Quiet Backwater; First 
Love; and A Lear of the Steppes. 
(The World’s Classics) 8s 6d net 
(16 April) 


NEW ZEALAND 
LITERATURE—A Survey 


E.H.McCORMICK Thisisa 
thorough revision of the author’s 
Letters and Art in New Zealand, 
published in 1940. The literary 
sections have been revised or 
rewritten, the references to art 
removed, and new material has been 
added to bring the record up to the 
end of 1957. This is an essential book 
for any student of the literary life of 
New Zealand. 2s 6d net 





CECILS. EMDEN _Iilustrated 
by Lynton Lamb This book 
provides intimate character- 
sketches (based on the self- 
disclosure of their letters) of 
nine poets—Pope, Gray, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, and Fitzgerald. Set side 
by side, as in a gallery, these 
portraits can suggest interesting 
comparisons and help us to 
understand not only their 
poetry but the men themselves. 
2\s net 
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F, M. Dostoevsky |}\ rom 
translated by Jessie Coulson I 
CRIME AND PUNISKMEnr |f| 10 AD! 
‘Mrs Coulson’s careful of ( 
translation is both fluent and H — 
fresh...’ The Times Litera ; | 
Supplement ' y GORDO 
*,.. excellent and easy || Bismarck « 
translation does every justice \| diplomacy 
to the original.’ Yorkshire Post | Hitler sub 

16s net might for 

MEMOIRS FROM THE secret dip 
HOUSE OF THE DEAD Adenauer 
‘Mrs Coulson’s new version Germany 
of the memoirs of Dostoevsky's traditione 
Siberian exile is full of vigour ‘ternatic 
and spirit.’ The Times Literary a 
Supplement 12s 6d net (The John 




















PORTRAITS OF 
RUSSIAN 
PERSONALITIES 


between Reform 
and Revolution 


RICHARD HARE Asuccessor 

to Pioneers of Russian Social Thought, 
and making use of many recent 

Soviet publications, this survey 
extends to the October Revolution 

of 1917 and includes revoiutionaries, 
statesmen, and authors such as 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy— 
on whom there are two valuable 
chapters. Illustrated 42s net 


MADAME BOVARY 


Life ina Country Town 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Translated from the French witha 
Foreword by Gerard Hopkins 


Madame Bovary can be read and 
re-read many times, always with 

new appreciation. In the foreword 

to his sensitive and fluent translation 
Gerard Hopkins touches ona 
translator's difficulties. (The 

World’s Classics) 7s net (46 April) 


CATCHMENT AREA 


POEMS JAMES HARRISON 


This is an attractive first volume by 
a young poet, at present teaching. 
Quiet and reflective in manner, 
simple in expression, the poems 
are also the work ofa skilled 
technician and are firmly and 


carefully constructed. 10s 6d net 








THE LOST DOMAIN 
(Le Grand Meauines) 


ALAIN-FOURNIER Translated 
from the French by Frank Davison 
with an Introduction by Alan Pryce- 


THE 0) 
HISTO 
INDIA 


Jones Theauthor of Le Grand sec gad 
Meaulnes was killed in action in 1914, fo ones 
but his exploration of the region tisat once 
between boyhood and manhood, recognizab! 
with its mixture of realism, idealism, Nort whict 
and twilight mystery, still evokes eneration: 
the sense of a magic spell. This new S ctroted 


translation captures the elusive 

poetic subtlety of the original. 

(The World’s Classics) Ts net 
(16 April) 
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THREE JAPANESE 
PLAYS 


BRITI 
IN TH 
MEDI 
& MI 


from the Traditional Theatre 


Edited with Introductions by EARLE 
ERNST These three plays are 
published for the first time in an 
English translation; each one is 
representative of its particular 





form of Japanese theatre: No, the A Rep 
Doll Theatre, and Kabuki.  25snet_ House 
There ar 

- H Middle E 

CHU TZ‘U The Songs | re 
of the South a 
An Ancient Chinese Anthology (Chathar 


Edited by DAVID HAWKES ‘To 
Dr Hawkes belongs the distinction 
of having provided the first _ 
scholarly and readable version in 
English of the whole anthology. ..- 
One need feel no particular passion 
for politics, for poetry, or for 
Chinese (there are textual notes) to 
find this book fascinating.’ 

The Observer 30s net 
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FROM BISMARCK 
TO ADENAUER 


Aspects of German Statecraft 
GORDON A. CRAIG 


Bismarck developed German 
diplomacy to its highest degree. 
Hitler substituted military 

might for his conventional, 

secret diplomacy. Under 
Adenauer, Professor Craig sees 
Germany returning to the more 
traditional methods of 
international diplomacy. 


(The John Hopkins Press) 36s net 
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THE OXFORD : 
HISTORY OF 
INDIA 


VINCENT A.SMITH Third 
revised) edition by Percival Spear 

‘Can be confidently recommended: 
itisat once up to date and 

recognizably identifiable with the 

work which has helped so many 
generations of students.’ The Times 
illustrated 42s net 


EMPIRE OF THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC 


The Maritime Struggle for North 
America 


GERALD S. GRAHAM ‘itis 
astory told with great elegance as 
well as great learning. ... Bismarck 
said that the greatest event of the 
nineteenth century was that the 
United States spoke English. 
This brilliant book, better than 
almost any other, explains why.” 
Glasgow Herald Second edition 
30s net + 
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A Report by a Chatham 
House Study Group 


There are many useful books on the 
j Middle East which present facts, 
 buta book like this one which 
| honestly interprets facts is rarer and 
} fa more significant use.’ Royal 
} Central Asian Journal 

(Chatham House) 12s 6d net 










A GREAT SWISS 
NEWSPAPER 


The Story of the 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
The Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 

founded in 1780, radical in opinion” 
throughout the nineteenth century 
and becoming essentially 
conservative in the twentieth, 

is now the most influential among 
the serious newspapers 

of Europe. Professor Wiskemann 
tells its story with detachment 

and insight. The woodcut is from 
the front page of the first issue. 


Illustrated 18s net 


DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1956 


Edited by NOBLE FRANKLAND, 
assisted by VERA KING (Chatham 
House) 84snet 


Now complete in five volumes 


A History of 
Technology 


Edited by Charles Singer, 
E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, 
and Trevor |. Williams 


‘Through the morass of specialist 
monographs the History of Technology 
has driven a system of magnificent 
Roman roads, along which those 
who want to inquire into the 

springs of technical progress can 
proceed with confidence.’ 

The Economist 


‘The signal clarity of the prose, so 
well supported by the beauty of its 
pages, rebukes those who are so 
quick to say that the pursuit of 
science unfits a man for writing well.’ 
Technology 


Each volume (£8 8s net) has a coloured 
frontispiece, numerous half-tone 
plates, and text-figures 


DOMI| MINA 
NuS_ TIO 
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EUROPEAN 
POLITICS IN 
SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


COLIN LEYS ‘-... brings 
energy, penetration, honesty 
and wisdom to his subject. ... 
His book is full of useful 
information; but it is also full 
of wise judgments.’ New 


Statesman 42s net 
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THE WORLD WAR 
AND AMERICAN 
ISOLATION 1914-1917 


ERNEST RICHARD MAY This 
diplomatic study reveals in detail 

the elements of tragedy involved 

in the dilemma of President Wilson 
and the way in which questions of 
American policy affected domestic 
politics in Britain and Germany. 
(Harvard University Press) 60s net 


LAND REFORM IN 
JAPAN 


R.P.DORE The land reform 
carried out in Japan during the period 
of American Occupation is often 
spoken of as one of the most 
successful of the post-war reforms. 
Here is a comprehensive account of 
why reform was necessary, the 
curious mixture of Japanese initiative 
and Occupation pressure in 
establishing it, and an assessment 

of the results. 


Illustrated (Chatham House) 55s net 


COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN GHANA 


PETER DU SAUTOY This book 
describes the fostering of 
community development in the 
special context of Ghana. 
Community development is ‘a 
movement designed to promote 
better living for the whole 
community’, and to do so, above all, 
by encouraging initiative in leadership 
and organization among the people 
themselves in under-developed 


countries, 1Ss net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


















B.B.C, REITH LECTURES 1958 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE UNIVERSE 


A.C. B. LOVELL 

‘Dr Lovell’s first lecture, called 
“Astronomy Breaks Free”, isa 
masterpiece of exposition about 
comparative magnitudes. If anyone, 
young or old, spent their half-guinea 
for this alone, they would have 

their money’s worth and their 
mind’s fill.” Economist 


‘Let us have more Reith Lectures 

and fewer Comic Strips.’ Dr Richard 
Woolley, The Astronomer Royal, 

in The Sunday Times 10s 6d net 


ISLAM IN WEST 
AFRICA 


J. SPENCER TRIMINGHAM 

The author examines West African 
Islamic society from the viewpoint 

of the Islamic scholar and of the 

social scientist; he shows how Islam 
spreads, how it influences and is 
influenced by African society, and 
analyses the effect of the impact of 
Western civilization upon Islamic 
society. 30s net 


THE ENGLISH 
UTILITARIANS 
AND INDIA 


ERICSTOKES ‘,..in 1818 

... India became the battleground 
for rival philosophies of government. 
The substance of Mr Stokes’s book: 

is the interplay of these... and 

the way they worked out in Indian 
law and fiscal policy. It is a story 
...as Significant for the development 
of English political thinking as it is 
for Indian history; and it is treated 
with an admirable breadth of 
perception.’ Geoffrey Barraclough 
in the Spectator 45s net 


POSITIVIST THOUGHT 
IN FRANCE DURING 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
1852-1870 


D.G.CHARLTON Theauthor 
examines the fortunes of positivist 
thought during the period of its 
greatest influence in nineteenth- 
century France. After sketching the 
wider philosophical scene, he 
analyses the systems of the leading 
pesitivists of the age and seeks to 
clarify their relation to positivism 
properly defined. 35s net 
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Correspondence 


SCIENCE AND POPULATION 


Si1r,—Professor Bernal’s letter in your issue of 
2 April implies that common sense and Communism 
can readily solve the problems of population growth, 
food supply and so on. By: way of showing how 
simple it all is, the professor’s 10,000 million inhabi- 
tants of the world in aD 2100 ‘will be able to cope 
with the problems ‘of urbanisation’. ‘Positive steps’. 
are now being taken in the USSR and in China to 
‘decentralise’ and large areas of land ‘released’ from 
agriculture and industry will be available for ‘the 
enjoyment of unspoiled nature’. . 

‘This sounds as innocent as A White Christmas 
indifferently crooned: But really it is High Activism, 
in Pasternak’s sense of the activist who is always 
preparing to live and never living. 

First, it is not physically possible to rebuild in 
suitable form even the existing cities and towns and 
villages of the world within 141 years. I. doubt if 
5,000 million rooms (two persons per room) can be 
suitably disposed on paper in the time. 

Secondly, while control of very large building sites 
is necessary to achieve sensible -planning and satisfac- 
tory architecture, e.g., Georgian London, control by 
itself does not achieve these things, e.g., Moscow. 

Thirdly, ‘unspoiled nature’ is seldom beautiful and 
rarely enjoyable. The seas and oceans, some rivers, 
mountains above the tree ‘line, deserts and : sémi- 
deserts. are about all, the unspoiled nature that there 
is. And who is going to ‘release’ the agricultural land 
—the farmers? ‘We’re going to enjoy some unspoiled 
nature here’, says Mr. K..to Farmer Boris, ‘so you'll 
just be a good chap and release your land—or else’. 
For comparison look at the pleasing sanity of 
America’s Parkways, our National Parks and even our 
New Towns. 

Fourthly, the problems of urbanisation are not 
‘solved’ by decentralising; they are merely removed. 
Towns start for economic reasons and endure for 
culturaland other purposes. If Bernal decides to build 
a town of 50,000 inhabitants in the middle of the 
Gobi, he should put the buildings close together 
rather than scattered aH over-the (beastly) place. 

Since the professor .is.so very wide of the mark 
on this subject, may he not be equally woolly in other 
respects? Russian Gommunism has certainly provided 
a solution, of sorts, for the relatively easy problems 
of distribution “during nearly 42 years of acute 
scarcity. This is no proof that it has an answer to the 
hard problems. of distribution of plenty, What if 
Communist Plenty threatens Communism? —a nice 
problem for dialecticians, were it allowed to arise. 

JAMES CUBITT 

42 York Terrace, NW1 


Str,—Surely the only factor that here really 
matters is the time factor. Suppose we wish some 
thousands of millions of human beings to become 
capable of deciding collectively and in full conscious- 
ness how many children they intend to produce. 
How long would the process of propaganda and 
education have to continue before humanity could 
reach this supreme stage of self-awareness and 
mutual trust? No social or economic change, however 
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desirable, will of itself persuade men and women to 
abandon their ingrained prejudices about their pri- 
vate habits and rights of .reproduction. 

The power to take a common and _ universal 
decision of this kind would be one of the most 
revolutionary advances humanity has ever made or 
is ever likely to make. Since we have no idea what 
time factor will be involved, and since we cannot 
possibly foresee what attitudes our descendants will 
adopt, we had better start the process of social 
education right away. Besides, it seems to me on 
reflection that we have reached the stage at which 
we might properly assert the inalienable right of 
every woman in the world to control her own 
fecundity if she wishes to do so, and her right there- 
fore both to the knowledge and the means. As a 
male, I consider the views of a male upon the sub- 
ject to be of little or no importance. 

F. Le Gros CLARK 

London, NW2_. 


S1r,—Professor Bernal engagingly puts forward 
the facile sophistry that with a growing world popu- 
lation more hands will be needed to produce the 
food for it, hence we should ‘be wary about large- 
scale extension of birth control. If Professor Bernal 
had seen the photographs published recently show- 
ing huge numbers of Chinese carrying soil in baskets 
to build a new dam, would he not concede that the 
need is for capital equipment rather than popula- 
tion? A couple of bulldozers could have done the 
job incomparably better and might reasonably be 
supposed to enable humans to be’ something better 
than inefficient beasts of burden. 

_.. LAWRENCE MurFITT 

6 Lydford Road, NW2 


IS CHASTITY OUTMODED? 


S1r,— May a 21-year-old student give his reaction 
to the problem of ‘outmoded chastity’? For spiritual 
and psychological reasons which Dr Chesser evi- 
dently endorses, my girl-friend- and I intend to 
retain our chastity until marriage.. University life is 
not conducive to this. I for one find ‘integrity’, as 
Dr Chesser calls it, increasingly difficult to maintain. 

My own experience and that of many friends 
emphatically denies that (a) a choice free from the 
pressure of society would, increase chastity; and (b) 
that the ‘unconscious fear, of frustrating maternal 
instinct’ is an adequate balance. By all means get rid 
of the guilt and hypocrisy, but if every other social 
influence is removed Dr Chesser’s ‘homily’ leaves the 
field uncontested to a converse pressure about which 
he seems to be unaware—the less easily resisted in- 
fluence which says ‘Go on, you’re young, what does it 
matter when you’re in love—or even if you’re not in 
love’. 

Dr Chesser thinks that only a minority find it 
difficult. I question this very strongly indeed. If it 
is true it can only be because the majority are not 
subjected to the pressures which exist in university 
life. I doubt that these are much stronger than else- 
where. Has Dr Chesser any convincing new values to 
redress the balance which he leaves overweighted 
with the combined pressures of natural impulses and 
a provocative social environment? 

He leaves me for one in a disturbing physical and 
emotional turmoil, feeling that it would be so much 
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easier if chastity were outmoded. And this js 
evidently not the conclusiori he intended. Can sexolo- 
gists have attained so pure a degree of dispassion 
that they are unable to assess the impact of their 
articles? But why should. he bother? It isn’t his 
problem any longer. He’s married. 

UNDERGRADUATE 


CATHOLICS AND WITCHCRAFT 


Sir,—Professor Trevor-Roper in reviewing H. C. 


Lea on this topic last week does his best to minimise: 


the importance of the German Jesuit, Friedrich von 
Spee, in reducing the horrors of witch-hunting, but 
it would be difficult to find a champion of lay reason 
who did as much. It is not true: that von Spee ‘had 
to publish his doubts anonymously in a Protestant 
city to escape the fury of his colleagues’. His manu- 
script was printed without his knowledge at Rinteln 
in 1631. At the time (the height of the Thirty Years 
War) this town was undergoing a Catholic. trans- 
formation; the old monastery in which a university 
had been started some years before was by the Edict 
of Restitution handed over to the Benedictines in 
1630, and a lawyer of the town had just issued a 
guide to witch-trials, to which the printing of von 
Spee’s work was meant to be a reply. In any case 
it was immediately reprinted at Cologne and Frank- 
furt. Some Jesuits were angry’ with it, but when one 
of them (a professor of scripture in Cologne) wanted 
to have it put on the Index, he was told by his 
Superior to desist. Von Spee as a poet and 
pamphleteer was able to do far more than his col- 
leagues, Adam Tanner and Paul Laymann, who in 
their theological treatises had already been working 
on the same:lines as von Spee for some years. 

The professor omits a consideration of the greatest 
importance when he fails to notice how the Roman 
civil law allowed the torture of prisoners in certain 
circumstances, whereas (until Thomas Cromwell 
introduced it in England, and the-rackmasters of 
Elizabeth, Norton and Topcliff, carried on the prac- 
tice) it was alien to the English common law, the 
prisoner being reputed innocent until proved guilty. 
It is Cromwell’s breaking of the barriers, plus the 
inordinate ‘attachment of Protestant -divines to the 
Old Testament, that led to English witch-hunting 
under the statute of 1563. Witch-burning began in 
Denmark with Protestantism, whereas in Ireland, as 
Lecky showed, it was so rare that: more burnings 
took. place in England and Scotland in a single year 
than in the whole of Irish history. 

J. H. Crenan, SJ 
114 Mount Street, W1 


Sir,—H. C. Lea’s book on witchcraft will doubt- 
less find some less credulous commentators than 
Professor Trevor-Roper, who writes in your issue 
of 4 April: ‘Even today Catholic confessors are 
recommended to brush up their science by question- 
ing those oracles of the faith, opiliones et vetules, 
shepherds and crones’. I do not recollect receiving 
this recommendation during the years when I studied 
moral theology, and I should be interested to know 
of anyone whose experience differs from mine in 
this. Is history in or from Oxford to be ‘reduced to 
a mere harmless intellectual rubbish-heap for the 
antics of? . . . Regius Professors? 

DeERYCK HANSHELL, SJ 












Peggy Darvell 69 Ridgeview Rd N20 
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OPINION AND THE BOMB 


S1r,— Just over a year ago the News Chronicle pub- 
lished the results of a Gallup poll on the question, 
‘Would you approve or disapprove if, as a way of 
persuading other countries to stop making atomic 
weapons, Britain gave up hers?’ Of all voters, 22 per 
cent. approved and 58 per cent. disapproved; of 
Labour supporters, 26 per cent. approved and 52 per 
cent. disapproved. 

Last week a similar question was put, but in a much 
more uncompromising form, ‘Would you approve or 
disapprove if Britain gave up her hydrogen bombs, 
even if other countries did not do so?’ (my italics). 
Of all voters, 30 per cent. approved and 50 per cent. 
disapproved; among Labour supporters only 40 per 
cent. approved and 40 per cent. disapproved. 

It is sufficiently remarkable that a bare half of the 
electorate now favours the defence policy of both 
main parties; and that, over the last year, at least 
eight people out of every hundred have swung from 
disapproval to approval of a policy which has been 
consistently opposed by almost every organ of opinion 
in the country. Allowing for the difference in 
emphasis between the two questions, the real swing 
must be considerably greater. 

But even more remarkable is the swing of opinion 
within the ranks of Labour supporters. A year ago 
two people supported the official party line for every 
one who opposed it; today the two factions are equal. 
And this despite Mr Strachey’s pamphlet, a series 
of special meetings, and a prolonged propaganda cam- 
paign designed to ‘educate’ the party along the lines 
laid down by the executive. Can anyone doubt that, 
ii loyalty to the leadership were discounted, a con- 
siderable majority of the party would now approve 
Britain’s unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons, 
particulariy if this were made conditional upon a 
similar renunciation by all the present non-nuclear 
powers? : - 

TERENCE HEELAS 

Coach House Lodge 

Lustleigh 
Devon 


COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 


Sir, — The letter from Mr Kelly on Comprehensive 
schools does well to point out what he terms our 
‘myopia’ with regard to the experience of other 
countries in this matter. However, he is incorrect 
in assuming that a ‘liberally based’ society must 
allow the purchasing of education to continue. In 
fact, it is agreed by all that the best possible educa- 
tion of talent is the free right of all—then the pur- 
chase of education is a denial of this right by some 
to the children of others, and as such is comparable 
to the violation of rights committed by a thief when 
he snatches another person’s handbag. The same 
argument applies to the purchase of medical treat- 
ment or hospital accommodation in our society. 

It is essential to make clear the distinction between 
freedom, which implies in social terms the guarantee- 
ing by law of certain rights, and anarchy, which 
denotes the absence of guarantees for rights. If 
education is the free right of all, then the retention 
of the public school system denotes an anarchic, not 
a ‘liberally based’ society. 

D. S. RIDDELL 

9 Park Avenue 

Princes Avenue, Hull 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


Sir,—I must apologise to Mrs Levin for not having 
consulted her book first; it is a pity that your re- 
viewer’s Comments on its contents were not rather 
more relevant. However, I cannot agree with some 
of the statements Mrs Levin makes in her lester. On 
the question of pre-revolutionary literacy, I repeat 
that the 1897 Russian census gives the figure of 27.8 
per cent. (men, 38.5 per cent.: women, 17.5 per cent.). 
The estimate of 40.2 per cent. literacy for 1914 will 
be found reliable if the article ‘Overcoming 
Illiteracy’ by N. S. Timasheff (Russian Review, 
Autumn 1942)-is consulted. 


The current educational reform certainly cannot 
be described as ‘a modification of the present system’ 
(i.e. presumably the pre-1953 system: there have 
been continuous changes since that year). The aims 
content, methods and some of the basic forms are to 
be changed. The backbone of the pre-1953 system — 
the secondary school geared almost exclusively to the 
requirements of higher education—is to disappear; 
there is already sufficient evidence to show that, be- 
cause of the change in orientation, academic standards 
in the secondary schools, especially in the humani- 
ties, have declined; and the prospective syllabuses in 
history and literature are both narrower and of a 
lower level than the pre-1953 ones. The number of 
pupils entering the upper forms of full secondary 
schools has been declining since 1956, and will 
further decline now that many of these schools are 
to be transformed either into eight-class or into 
evening schools. 


14 St. Anne’s Road 
Oxford 
KENYA STORY 


Sir,—Some of your readers who read Catherine 
Hoskyns’ ‘Kenya Story’ may be interested to know 


what happened to the Weekly Review which Miss | 


Hoskyns gave new life to, when she took over the 
co-editorship. The Colonial Times (which, I guess, is 
the paper’s actual name) is now changed into a 
bilingual newspaper—the first half in English and 
the other in Gujerati. It has been bought over by a 
well-known Indian businessman in Kenya mainly, 
as he will tell you, to keep his son busy. Batuk 
Gathani, the present editor, is a prosperous, youngish- 
old maa, with gravely liberal ideas and an uncompli- 
cated admiraticn for Tom Mboya. It carries now, 
ironically enough, almcst 30 per cent. of its inter- 
national news stories direct from the London 
Observer, so that aithough ‘Sadru’ is no longer a 
journalist he may well derive wry pleasure from 
looking at the paper. 

The Colonial Times is still the only non-African 
newspaper which gives significant prominence and 
space to African news, and its ownership does not, 
prevent it from being outspoken and critical of some 
of the orthodoxies of Asian politics in the Colony. In 
Uganda, where for some time I acted as its Chief 
Correspondent, it has a large and influential circula- 
tion specially in African political circles and in the 
newspaper offices in Kampala’s ‘Fleet Street’, at 
Katwe. 

RajaT NEOGY 

53 Belsize Park Gardens, NW3 


AFRICAN AWAKENING 
Sir,—What is the point of churning out all this 
seditious, subversive and unpatriotic nonsense and 
bilge about Nyasaland and the Rhodesias? Ostensibly, 
I suppose, it is a socialistic political scheme to em- 
barrass the home government, and no doubt you 
imagine that that is quite legitimate on your part. But 
what is the point of trying to queer the pitch of the 
rulers in those countries who are not connected with 
the home government at all? Your agitating contribu- 


tors don’t consider the harm that might be done ‘0° 


the white settlers in those countries who have quite 
a hard enough time as it is. What do your armchair 
critics know about conditions on the spot? I don’t 
suppose half of them have ever set foot anywhere 
in Africa. 

I have two sons farming in Mashonaland, and I 
am concerned for their welfare and my six grand- 
children there. One of these sons served several 
years in Nyasaland under the African (Native) 
Tobacco Board, encouraging for their own good the 
Africans to grow tobacco and helping them to market 
it and sell it. I speak with some knowledge of con- 
ditions in these countries. In Mashonaland the ‘boys’ 
are contented and happy to be employed by white 
men. The head African tractor-driver asked my son 
why we did not shoot such’ people as Dr Banda and 
Stonehouse, and was told that we could hardly do 
that. The boy replied: ‘What a pity. When they come 
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B OOMS FROM 
CAILIDER 


THE VOYEUR 


ALAIN ROBBE-GRILLET 

... the only new treatment of the novel we have been 
ccorded for a long time . . . lucid and brilliant.’ 

Manchester Guardian 

‘... burns the palate with the astringent effect of a 

glass of kirsch.’ The Times 15s. 


THE GIRL BENEATH THE LION 


ANDRE PIEYRE DE MANDIARGUES 


A superbly realised story of a young girl's first 
deliberate exploration of sexual love. 


‘... wonderfully well done, an erotic fairy tale, as slight 
and as sensuous as a single blob of pointilliste colour.’ 


Sunday Times 12s 6d. 
ALBERT CAMUS: 
THE INVINCIBLE SUMMER 


ALBERT MAQUET 


| *... provides an insight into the character and career 





of M. Camus that is indispensable to a proper under- 


standing of his work.’ Times Literary Supplement 22s. 
Just published 
CHEKHOV 
WIFE FOR SALE 10s 6d. 
MERIMEE 
A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 10s 6d, 
HOFFMAN 
THE KING’S BRIDE 10s 6d. 


17 SACKVILLE. STREET - LONDON, W.1 
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Page by Page 
That is how the C.W.S Bank 


commission for personal accounts, and for a ledger 


calculates the 


page of about 32 entries the charge is 5/-. Thus 
you know what the account will cost you, and 
don’t forget that interest is allowed on current 
account credit balances and that all customers 
have access to the full banking services available. 


You will find it worth whilz 
asking for particulars 


C.W.S. BANK, P.O. BOX 101, MANCHESTER 4 


Please send me your illustrated folder 
with terms of accounts, etc. 


DRM. «cc ncheusasabebonabisenneminsceasdennpensnieene 


ins iAsnicia cntinsscapntndesnesccicicaghaneston 


London Office: 99 Leman Street, E.1. 
Sub-Offices: Kingsway and Westminster 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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Campaign for 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


DARTFORD 
Co-operative Hall 15 April 


Brains Trust 


CHIPPENHAM 
15, 16, 17 & 18 April 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
EXHIBITION 
HEREFORD 
16 April 
ANTOINETTE PiRIE 
Cot. GEOFFREY TAYLOR 
DAGENHAM 
Kingsley Hall, Parsloes Ave. 
MERVYN JONES 


BRIGHTON NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 





7.30 p.m. 


Town Hall 
Town Hall 


7.30 p.m. 


16 April 


WEEK 
Medical Brains Trust 
Royal Pavilion 16 April 8.30 p.m. 


Dr. D. G. ARNOTT 
Dr. HuGH GORDON 
Dr. Davin KERR 
Dr. NICOLAS MALLESON 


Women Against the Bomb 
Royal Pavilion © 20 April 
ANNE CLARK 
JILL CRAIGIE 
ANTOINETTE PIRIE 


8 p.m. 


Piano Recital 
22 April 
DENIS MATTHEWS 


Anti H-bomb Rally 
23 April 
MICHAEL Foot 
Rev. MICHAEL SCOTT 

HAROLD STEELE 


Royal Pavilion 8 p.m. 


The Dome 8 p.m. 


Exhibition 
Royal Pavilion 17—23 April 
To be opened by DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT 
3 p.m. 17 April. 





Further particulars from Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, 143, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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MERTON 


A Secular 
Journal 


Now, after twenty years, the diary , 
which Thomas Merton kept before i 
he became a Trappist monk has d 
been released for publication. Here t 
is the raw material for Elected ¢ 
Silence, which sold 45,000 copies in 

$ 





Great Britain alone. Set against 
the shifting, hectic background of 
bohemian New York, the slums of 
Harlem, and Havana de Cuba, it 
reveals for the first time the turbu- 
lence and vitality that was packed 
into the formative years of one of 
the greatest living spiritual writers. 

153. net. 
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» out of prison they will only begin to stir up trouble 











afresh!’ 

What business is it of anybody in England, least 
of all such a type as the unspeakable J. Callaghan, 
MP, to interfere in the government of colonies, which 
are best left to manage their own affairs? This agita- 
tion of ‘Africa for the Africans’ is about as sensible 
as would be ‘North America for the Red. Indians’, 
or ‘Australia for the Aborigines’. 

Owing to the continual interference from England, 
there is a tendency in Rhodesia to break away from 
the British Empire and link up instead with the 
Union of South Africa. Such a frightful disaster 
might take place, and what would then be the plight 
of the black men under a government that is com- 
mitted to Apartheid? 

Fortunately not many copies of your repulsive 
journal are likely to circulate in Central Africa. 

H. P. Meap 

6 Liskeard Gardens, SE3 


THE RIGHTS OF THE ABORIGINALS 


S1r,— Recently a letter appeared in your corres- 
pondence columns expressing the conviction that the 
Native Citizens? Rights Bill in Western Australia 
was about to become law. Unfortunately this has not 
happened and it is important that the facts should be 
known, ; 

During the passage of the bill by the Hawke 
(Labour) government it was bitterly opposed in the 
Legislative Assembly by the LCL (Tory) opposition 
and was subsequently thrown out altogether when it 


| reached the Tory-dominated Legislative Council. 


In March the Hawke government was defeated at 
the general election with the result that the original 
Australian who works in the community, although 
compelled to pay taxes like anyone else, will con- 
tinue to be deprived of the social services enjoyed by 
his white brother, as well as many of his civil liber- 
ties and, except in a few cases, will still be denied 
the right to describe himself as an Australian 
citizen. 

Cuas. D. Epwarps 

Western Australia 


MAYAKOVSKY AND TROTSKY 


S1r,—I have only just had an opportunity of read- 
ing the article by K. S. Karol on ‘The Truth About 
Mayakovsky’ in your issue of 21 February and the 
subsequent correspondence thereon. As the English 
translator of Mayakovsky I. was naturally very inter- 
ested in this article. However, I am puzzled by Mr 
Karol’s statement that the new book Fresh Light On 
Mayakovsky included a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents such as the poet’s letters to Trotsky 


; as well as an unpublished poem found in Maya- 


kovsky’s note books called ‘The Emperor’. This book 
was sent to me by the Mayakovsky Museum in 
November 1958 soon after its publication. It is a 
large volume of 625 pages and I have not read every 
word of it, as yet, but so far I can discover no letters 
to Trotsky whatsoever, and in the index of names 
neither Trotsky nor Bronstein is cited, nor can I 
find the poem on ‘The Emperor’, I should be glad if 
Mr Karol would explain this, as he wrote the article 
apparently on reading the book. 
HERBERT MARSHALL 
Bombay 


[K. S..Karol writes: Mr Herbert Marshall did not 
read carefully either the new book on Mayakovsky, 
or my article. Otherwise, he would find on page 365 
the unpublished poem ‘The Emperor’, and on page 
176 the memorandum by the poet on the subject of 
futurism, unsigned and without any indication to 
whom it was addressed, I said in my article that 
Professor Etiemble was told in Moscow that this 
memorandum was addressed to Trotsky, but I added 
that I have no means to check whether these rumours 


| were founded or not. Their very existence in the 
| intellectual circle of Moscow is revealing and very 


interesting. My article implied quite clearly that the 
name of Trotsky or Bronstein was not to be found 
in the index of the book. — Ep., NS.] 
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THE TWO ,WINSTONS 


SIR, — May I respectively point out that your refer. 
ence to ‘our’ Winston Churchill agreeing to sign his 
books Winston Spencer-Churchill and his writing 
to the American novelist to tell him so does not do 
justice to the actual correspondence between the two 
men. Many years ago a book of letters between 
famous people was published, the name of which J 
have unfortunately forgotten, in which the whole 
correspondence between the two was_ published. 
There were several letters on both sides. The point 
is that ‘our’ Winston began by having the effrontery 
to ask the American to change his name or adopt a 
a nom-de-plume to avoid any confusion, and this at 
a time when the novelist was enjoying great fame and 
our Winston was still comparatively unknown! 

However, the American replied politely refusing to 
do anything of the kind. There then ensued a most 
amusing correspondence and all rancour was elimin- 
ated. All the letters both ways began ‘Mr Winston 
Churchill presents his compliments to Mr Winston 
Churchill’. Finally the American pointed out that 
our man’s real name was Spencer-Churchill and that 
he could not see why he did not use it. Our man 
then agreed to do so. (I am not sure whether, in 
practice, he has actually done so since.) 

: H. UNDERDOWN 

Carlton Club, SW1 


THE UGLY AMERICAN 


S1r,—I am afraid your review of The Ugly Ameri- 
can has got things wrong. The ‘ugly American’ is 
not the temporary diplomat who dislikes Asians and 
only speaks English. It is the other way about: he 
is an engineer who really is ugly, a homespun charac- 
ter who lives with his wife in a village hut and makes 
things with his own hands rather than sitting behind 
a desk in the capital. However improbable this may 
sound — other ‘ugly’ Americans suffer weeks of dysen- 
tery in order to get used to local food or dash about 
the jungle shaking hands (not the usual form of greet- 
ing), while the UA’s wife, in one delightful episode, 
cures aged villagers of stooping by improvising long- 
handled brooms—the authors undoubtedly have a 
real point. 

Unfortunately, as your reviewer says, they spoil it 
by their novelettish style. The story of Major ‘Tex’ 
Wolchek (he, rather than Ambassador MacWhite, 
nearly won the war against the Vietminh), with ‘iron 
from the two wars’ in his body, has to be read to be 
believed. It is also true that the ‘bad’ Americans are 
far more convincingly depicted than the ‘good’, ie. 
the ‘Uglies’. If this work is, as the authors claim, 
the ‘rendering of fact into fiction’, it is only the 
smooth types who have some relation to fact and the 
uglies, alas, who seem pure fiction. 

5.'G: 

Bangkok 


HENRY GREEN 


Sir,—In fairness to Mr Philip Toynbee I should 
like to be allowed to correct a misleading impression 
given by our advertisement in your issue of last 
week. 

In referring to The Novels of Henry Green, by 
Edward Stokes, we quoted Mr Toynbee saying: ‘I 
can think of no writer of English prose whose 
individual tone and vision have impressed themselves 
more clearly on my mind’. In a preceding sentence 
which was unfortunately and wrongly omitted by us 
for reasons of space, Mr Toynbee made it quite cleat 
that he was referring to the writers of a particular 
period and not to the whole of English literature. 
He wrote: “There were those, and I was one of them, 
who thought that Green’s novels were among the 
most interesting and exciting to appear in the years 
which surrounded the last war. And when I look 
back on that period I can think of no writer, etc.’ 

We regret that by our omission we unnaturally 
enlarged Mr Toynbee’s judgment. 

I. M. Parsons 

Hogarth Press Chairman 
40-42 William IV Street, WC2 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


The Eternal Russian Question 


cis far as we are concerned, Russia of the nine- 
teenth century was created by its great novelists. 
They are figures of genius. They appeared 
prophetically in a century of extraordinary 
awakening and ferment and they have passed, 
not to be replaced. Their achievement has its 
defect: for beyond what we find in their novels 
and biographies, we have little outside evidence 
of the kind of society they came from. There 
are one or two formal histories, but I can think 
of few descriptive, generalising, interpretative or 
even factual works — Professor F. Venturi’s very 
recent Il Populismo Russo is one — which help 
us to know Russia as we know, say, France, 
Germany, England, Spain or any other country 
of the West. When we come across references to 
minor figures in works of criticism, the men of 
talent who establish the climate ‘indispensable 
to an active culture, we are soon lost in con- 
fusing and poisoned controversy. The vitupera- 
tions of our own Grub Street in the eighteenth 
century — words like ‘lice’ and ‘vomit’ — come at 
once even to people like Tolstoy or Turgenev. 
There are the unending exhortation and ran- 
cour, all the sneers and false valuations of a 
littérature engagée. One has the impression that 
Russia is all talk and that nothing occurs except 
a war of refutations; yet changes did happen. 
Serfdom went, land was going to the peasants, 
industrialism was being established, little wars 
of conquest and colonisation were taking place, 
and a class of middling people’ who were not 
bureaucrats, and who stood between the land- 
owner and the peasant, was rising. The fate of 
Russia was not a matter of rhetoric only; it was 
being broken up into innumerable concrete 
Russian ‘problems’. We are so ill-informed about 
them; they are so often out of our Western 
context; above all we are so inured now to the 
single-voiced Soviet Sphinx—that we are 
startled when we see how much variety of work 
and belief was absorbed into the creation of it. 

In the Russian novelists we had, of course, 
the pleasure of the eternal ‘Russian question’ 
and not the pain. A valuable book by Mr 
Richard Hare, Pioneers of Russian Thought, 
took us into that; now he has written a sequel*. 
Rapidly and succinctly it expounds the views 
not only of important figures like Bakunin, 
Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy and Kropotkin, 
but also of serious minor figures: A. V. Niki- 
teako, a plebeian conservative of the Reform 
period, certain narodniks, three religious intel- 


lectuals, and three statesmen, one of them the 


remarkable Vitte. It is a relief after all the 
ideologising to encounter this railway-clerk who 
became the financial controller of Russia, the 
brilliant administrator who saved the throne of 
the Emperor in 1905, who was betrayed time 
and time again and who died without filling his 
private pocket. If it is true that Russian 
despotism never produced a statesman of Euro- 

ean eminence, Vitte had what appears to have 





* Portraits of Russian Personalities between Reform and 
Revolution. By RICHARD HARE. Oxford. 42s. 


been the rarest Russian gift: capacity. He 
worked like a demon. In the ghastly Tsarist 
mess, the sight is spell-binding. 

One or two of Mr Hare’s portraits are sum- 
mary samples but all bear out a theme which 
persists in contemporary history: 


One urgent question haunted the minds of 
nineteenth-century Russians, whether they were 
writers, civil servants, revolutionaries or states- 
men. Must their country continue to follow the 
beaten track hitherto laid down by the West? 
Was it right that her self-identification with 
the unfolding of the West should be so whole- 
hearted and far-reaching, or ought it to grow 
more cautious and selective? Did ‘progress’ 
demand an inevitable Russian movement to- 
wards Western constitutional monarchy, re- 
publicanism or parliamentary government, com- 
fort and ease of living, plus a Western mode of 
industrialising her vast untapped resources? 


The romantic eighteenth-century reverence 
for Europe had dwindled. The Russians were 
shocked by the way the industrial revolution 
and the nation-states were going in Europe. 
We had sold our souls for cash; we were pre- 
paring to sell mind and body- everything. If 
we except Turgenev, all the rather haphazardly 
chosen men in this book take the familiar con- 
flicts of the nineteenth century to a wearying 
extremity. They do so because they are con- 
scious of a larger opportunity than Western 
Europe offers. They hanker after Europe, as 


America did; but they are restlessly aware that - 


the future they are really arguing about is east- 
ward. When they travelled, their great novelists 
—as Mr Hare reminds us — did not care to look 
at Western Europe closely for long, partly be- 
cause of a sense of resentful inferiority, partly 
because Europeans did not feel the same 
spacious, apocalyptic sense of moral burden. 
The Russians were really at home only where 
space was physically and spiritually far larger. 
They did not search, as the Americans did, for 
a personality, but for an overwhelming purpose 
and justification. What would justify them most 
—again Turgenev is the exception—was the 
doom of Europe. They saw it everywhere. The 
thought frightened them. After two instalments 
of doom, the European reader of the present 
day cannot help feeling that they exaggerated 
or, at any rate, misread the time-scale. 

Like the travelling Americans, the travelling 
Russians were blind to the counter-currents in 
Europe. They were incurable ideologists. They 
carried their drastic wilderness about with them 
— Dostoevsky, above all, and even Tolstoy. 
There is a general misunderstanding of England 
—in a fit of temper, Tolstoy once thought he 
would find the good life among the English 
aristocracy! — no understanding of the powerful 
social forces heaving up from below and win- 
ning battle after battle as the century went on. 
Born under despotism, these Russians see every- 
thing leading to despotism. Dostoevsky even 
reaches for it in what he admires: the Slav 
mission to the world. When we look sympa- 
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515 
thetically .at the Russian. doubts, we see ‘that 
the Russians “fearéd the West had lost its 
humanity;.and hefe, Mr Hare reminds us that, 
after the Deécembrist catastrophe, Russians of 
the new generation had turned away from 
France and towards Germany. When they said 
‘Europe’, it was Germany they really meant. It 
was from Germany they learned their philo- 
sophy, obtained their technical help, and ob- 
tained their closest knowledge of the West. 
When these. Russians speak of the peril of 
efficient science and when, later on, after the 
Franco-German war, they speak of Europe cor- 
ruptly destroying itself, it is from neurotic 
Germany, the admired and self-destructive, that 
they get their material. It was from authori- 
tarian Germany that, in the end, they were to 
learn their communism. Even Turgenev pre- 
ferred Germany to France for long periods of 
his life. Dostoevsky, who hardly opened his eyes 
when he left Russia, did open them for a short 
time in Baden. When he came out of the casino 
one night, ruined and hysterical, it was the sud- 
den sight of a German church that dramatically 
clinched his cure from -cambling. One does not 
see that happening to him in, say, the seductive, 
non-punitive climate of Monte Carlo. 

Seen in the light of their polemics, how do 
Dostoevsky, Turgenev and Tolstoy now stand? 
More solidly, of course. Mr Hare has seen a 
great deal of the material available in the Soviet 
Union, which has not yet been assimilated into 
foreign studies. Turgenev and Tolstoy have not 
been a serious diffculty for Soviet critics. The 
reputation of Dostoevsky is still low, although 
he begins to be :ega:ded as a useful text for 
training a carefully selected minority in the 
psychology of the enemies of communism. Freely 
read —it is thought - he would drive people to 
madness. For ourselves, having got over the 
phase in which Dostoevsky was a mystical corre- 
lative to psycho-analytical theory, we now think 
of him as the one writer who in his novels has 
penetrated the pathology of revolution. Again 
and again, men and events have borne him out, 
granting that — even as we believe him — we mis- 
trust him. The sick have no sense of proportion. 
His polemical writings— A Writer’s Notebook 
—are pretentious, wild and spiritually disgust- 
ing. They justify everything Turgenev ever said 
of him. Turgenev-in Mr Hare’s study — 
emerges with dignity enhanced. 

The two essays on Tolstoy are the most 
interesting in the book, for they bring out what 
Mr Hare has been looking for in each one of his 
subjects — not the rights and wrongs of violent 


* controversy, but the deposit of permanent con- 


tribution to Russian thought. What is it in them 
that survives their own time? Three aspects of 
Tolstoy interest him above all —his revision of 
the idea of history in War and Peace; the 
frequent assertion — apparently contradicting his 
work as a prophet and teacher —that what he 
really thinks and is, is in his creative work; and 
our ‘misunderstanding’ of What is Art? 
Prompted by Mr Hare, I looked at this infuriat- 
ing, sweeping and dictatorial piece of puritanism 
again. It does not differ from other ‘deep’ Rus- 
sian works, in its delight in razing a culture 
to the ground; in assuming that the only accept- 
able gift of mankind is ethical, and that we have 
no right to live except in drastic spiritual con- 
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flict, outside of -time and outside of society. 
Possibly the catastrophic sense of having no 
society of their own gave the nineteenth-century 
Russians their obsession with the corruption of 
other societies — and also their always perceptible 
idealisation of anarchy. But (if I read Mr Hare’s 
opinion correctly) what Tolstoy saw in the 
apathy and ‘erotomania’ of continental literature 
— Maupassant, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Zola — was 
the beginning of the debasing of art, a prepara- 
tion for the ruling of the masses by the commer- 
cial media. This is a point of great force. Like 
su many of the Russians, Tolstoy had a real sense 
of crisis. Our doubts return when he goes on to 
say that popular art—every man an artist — 
never had and never would manifest itself in 
corrupt and shallow forms. If Tolstoy was 
arguing, because of his own violent sexual con- 
flicts, that popular art would never be erotic, he 
is historically wrong; his ethical arguments, in- 
deed, have by an irony been instructive to state 
propagandists. A debased Tolstoyism in writing, 
simple in psychology, black and white in por- 
traiture, and with no more than a journalistic 
quickness of eye, has been the bane of a great 
deal of Soviet writing. But Mr Hare’s hint is 
important and brings us back to the point of his 
very instructive book: that we shall misunder- 
stand the Russians of the nineteenth century if 
we do not firmly see them on their own soil, 
uncertain whether they are Western or Eastern; 
and in the chaos of feeling that they are back 
at the creation of the world with only six days 
to do it in. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 
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The Tears of Isis 
Scotsman 



























‘Vivacity, humour, perspective . . . 
an eye for the strange and the novel 
and with the dramatic poise to record 
them . . . much that is pointed and 
illuminating to say about modern 
Egypt and Egyptians.’ 

Fully illustrated 25s net 


JON GODDEN 


Mrs Panopoulis 
Maurice Richardson 
‘ Sensitivity and expert narration... . 
a most accomplished novel.’ 15s net 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


J. VYVYVAN 


The Shakespearean 
Ethie 
Robert Speaight 
‘I shall be very surprised if this 
book . . . does not become a classic of 


Shakespearean criticism.’ 18s net 
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After the Ball 


For an Old Bolshevik 


In the summer of salvation all the girls are queens, 
Cooks reign in palaces, every man a policeman, 
The wide boy is the joker in the pack. 


King, queen and knave, hearts, diamonds, spades 
and clubs — 

Shuffle and cut, the deal lies to each hand: 

The country is the court, all shall have prizes. 


The silent sing, the lonely ones are coupled, 
The cripple dances, the doctor waives his fees, 
Music dissolves the riddle of the rose, 


The beasts are mute, the graves are sealed. 

And now 
Darkness descends, what’s past and what’s to come 
In one another’s arms sleep out the night. 


See, the night crumbles, the acute sun arising 
Restores a world, picks out a landscape, flushes 
A line of hills, glitters on ice, discloses 


A face of cardboard and a heart of brick. 
J. M. CAMERON 


Imperial Twili ght 


Britain and the Arabs. By GLussB PAsna, 
Hodder & Stoughton. 30s. 


Not in the Limelight. By SIR RONALD WINGATE. 
Hutchinson. 25s. 


The Seat of Pilate. By JoHN MARLOwE. Cresset. 
30s. 


The British have never been able to make up 
their minds about their empire. Is it a good or 
a bad thing? A source of pride, or an expensive 
luxury —and just a teeny bit of a bore? Empire 
Day, unlike the Fifth of November, has never 
been a popular success: the British prefer to 
celebrate plots, rather than acquisitions. For a 
short time—between 1880 and 1900—the im- 
perial idea seems to have captured the public 
imagination; but even in this period the elec- 
torate twice gave a majority to the Liberals, who 
were committed to giving Ireland Home Rule; 
while the decline of Joe Chamberlain’s mass- 
following developed, pari passu, with his attach- 
ment to imperialism. The imperialists never com- 
manded a majority in the Cabinet: a Chamberlain 
was always checked by a Salisbury, a Rosebery 
by a Harcourt. While some politicians schemed to 
acquire territory, others were always anxious to 
dispose of it. The empire continued to grow, but 
its expansion was based on an arriére-pensée, an 
understanding that our occupation would be 
temporary. Even in the noon-tide, this ambiva- 
lence asserted itself: Gladstone firmly stated — 
and there is some indication that he actually be- 
lieved it—that we would stay in Egypt only 
a short time to clear up the mess; and ‘subse- 
quent governments, though delaying our depar- 
ture indefinitely, turned down repeated requests 
to annex Egypt outright. 

Nowhere is this principle better illustrated 
than in the Middle East. Technically, the Empire 
reached its apogee just after 1918, when we not 
only acquired a major share of the German 
colonies, but cannibalised the Turkish empire. 
But, characteristically, we insisted on holding 
these territories under League of Nations Man- 
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date, on the understanding. that we would train 
their peoples for self-government. This, of 
course, was largely hypocrisy—but not entirely 
so. As Mr Marlowe, in his very thorough, and 
on the whole objective, account of the Palestine 
mandate explains, our decision to retain Palestine 
after the war was taken because the Turkish 
descent on Sinai had revealed the vulnerability 
of the Suez Canal unless British forces held the 
territory to the north. Yet endless —if unsuccess- 
ful— efforts were made to create a self-governing 
community. Similarly in Iraq, where Sir Ronald 
Wingate —who has written an unpretentious but 
entertaining account of his varied career as an 
imperial administrator—served as a_ political 
officer in 1918, our object was to secure imperial 
communications with the East and to safeguard 
our growing oil properties; but at the same time, 
the Government was genuinely anxious to give 
the Iraqis self-rule, if this were physically pos- 
sible, and even at one time contemplated holding 
a sort of plebiscite. 


A mixture of good intentions and self-interest 
is always political poison—as the Labour leader- 
ship is beginning to find out over the H-bomb. 
The theme of General Glubb’s long, interesting 
but often muddled account of British rule in the 
Middle East is that our policy in the area, far 
from being Machiavellian, as the Arabs sup- 
posed, has always been uncertain and ofter 
contradictory. Indeed, it was precisely because of 
British ambiguity that our actions, good or bad. 
were always interpreted by the Arabs as part of 
a deep-laid plot. Being politically inexperienced. 
they found it inconceivable that Whitehall could 
be so stupid, and therefore assumed that some 
complex treachery was being planned, their in- 
ability to pin it down merely increasing their 
suspicions. Even today, millions of Arabs are 
firmly convinced that in Iraq Britain and Russia 
are working hand-in-glove to subvert the Pan- 
arabist cause. 


Palestine and India illustrate the same theme 
in greater detail. Mr Marlowe traces the tragic 
process by which, in attempting to combine an 
equitable settlement of the Arab-Israeli problem 
with the desire to retain British bases, we ended 
by alienating both Arab and Jew, earning the 
contempt of the civilised world—and losing the 
bases. In Not in the Limelight, Sir Ronald Win- 
gate follows a similar path of folly in pre-war 
India. On the one hand, we were permitting the 
progressive growth of central self-government; 
on the other, we were giving local autonomy to 
the princes, on the bland assumption that, when 
independence finally came, the latter would con- 
stitute a permanently conservative element in the 
government, and so keep India ‘loyal’. As Sir 
Ronald points out, this policy not only failed, 
but led to the horrors of 1947 and the festering 
sore of Kashmir. 

The final self-deception of the imperial twilight 
was the myth of ‘imperial communications’ — the 
concept that some territories had to be retained 
merely because they were vital to the retention 
of others. This theory, elaborated after 1918—it 
plays a significant role in these three books— 
supplied the last galvanic twitches of the dying 
imperial beast, because it allowed us to suspend 
the principle, to which we were unequivocally 
committed, that the object of the empire was to 
train its territories for self-government. Gibral- 
tar, Malta, Cyprus, Suez, Aden, the Gulf, Trin- 
comalee, Singapore, Hong-Kong — the great chain 
of bases stretched out across the oceans, each 
link bearing the strain of the whole. Perhaps the 
theory made sense so long as Britain ruled India 
and a commercial empire in China. But as with 
all political concepts based on sentiment, it 
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attained its most elaborate expression only after 
its original objects had ceased to matter. The 
Tories’ obsession with ‘bases’ culminated in the 
1950s, when the chain no longer led anywhere. 
So the last act of the pantomime began, with 
Britain playing a despairing game of musical 
chairs. Turfed out of Palestine, we declared 
Suez vital; after Suez, Cyprus; after Cyprus, 
Middle East HQ is to be straddled awkwardly 
between Aden and Mombasa, with no security 
in either. Habbanyai in Iraq is no good any more, 
go the air bases have to go to the Maldives; but 
there, before even the concrete of the runways is 
dry, the natives are in revolt. The empire seems 
destined to spend its last days like a Negro immi- 
grant searching for accommodation in colour- 
conscious Kensington. The world has put out a 
sign: ‘No Imperialists Here’. 
PAUL JOHNSON 


The Poet as Windbag 


The Poet as Superman: A Life of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. By‘ANTHONY RHODES. Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson. 25s. 


Most of the Italians I know are sensitive, realis- 
tic, masculine, kindly, modest, unchauvinistic, 
and good husbands and fathers. I say this because 
D’Annunzio is in some danger of being mistaken 
for ‘a typical Latin’—coarse-grained, bombastic, 
perfumed, selfish, vain, hysterically nationalistic, 
and a compulsive, deceitful rake. He had poetic 
eloquence of a sort, and produced some memor- 
able verse almost as a by-product of his more 
typical outpourings. He had some physical cour- 
age; but he was such a grandiose liar that it’s hard 
to be certain of his exploits. An assiduous scrib- 
bler and Don Juan, in Roman society he pulled 
himself up by his G-string; he wrote ‘daring’ 
novels and plays about his conquests, including 
Eleanora Duse; he helped to drag Italy into World 
War I; he staged the march on Fiume which 
crystallised the hopes of contemporary and later 
Irredentists; and he originated many of the irap- 
pings of Fascism, contributing in some measure 
to the cruel balderdash it imposed on Italy for 
more than 20 years. Mr Walter Starkie described 
him as ‘a dwarf of a man, goggle-eyed and thick- 
lipped —truly sinister in his grotesqueness like a 
tragic gargoyle’. All the more tragic for Italy that 
her history must needs have place for this ranting, 
ruttish little runt. 

Mr Anthony Rhodes, novelist and Italophile, 
has applied himself with diligence to the un- 
pleasant task of chronicling D’Annunzio’s doings; 
and his book gives a fairly faithful likeness of its 
subject, treating him with rare charity and some 
understanding. Skip the garbled Preface, with its 
superficial essay on Dante and Machiavelli; for- 
give the occasional errors and the inadequate treat- 
ment of D’Annunzio’s verse. What’s left is an 
extraordinary case-history, scarcely marred by 
Mr Rhodes’s acceptance of some of the patient’s 
fantasies — such as his romantic account of why he 
became bald. It concludes, rather rapidly, with 
D’Annunzio growing ever more eccentric in the 
encrusted mausoleum of his ‘national’ home on 
Lake Garda. Here Mr Rhodes leaves him, with- 
out fully answering the one essential question: 
how much did he really contribute to Fascism and 
hence to the rise of the Nazis? ‘John the Baptist 
of Fascism’, one historian’s tag, is probably too 
sweeping a conclusion; but it would have been 
interesting to trace in more detail how far 
D’Annunzio’s blend of. inferiority complex and 
folic de grandeur is typical of Fascist thinking. 

RICHARD MAYNE 


Summer 1940 


The March of Conquest. By TELFORD TAYLOR. 
Hulton. 42s. 


The Nine Days of Dunkirk. By Davip Divine. 
Faber. 21s. 


Struggle for the Sea. By GRAND ADMIRAL 
RAEDER. Kimber. 25s. 


An American, an Englishman and a German 
ask the same question: Why did the Germans 
fail to win the war in the summer of 1940? The 
answer is now fixed in history: because among 
all Hitler’s brilliant tacticians, there was no great 
strategist. They did not know what to do about 
an enemy who broke the German rules of war. 
France behaved according to the textbooks: she 
surrendered when her army was defeated in the 
field. But Britain treated Dunkirk like a flesh- 
wound from a dagger, while the Germans opti- 
mistically regarded it as a lethal thrust from a 
sword. In the year that followed they failed to 
improvise a strategy which could destroy us. 
Shrugging their shoulders at the Channel, they 
then made exactly the same mistake against Rus- 
sia. They never admitted to themselves that the 
Stuka-Panzer combination, which had been so 
brilliantly successful on the continent, was not 
a strategic, inter-continental weapon. Its effective- 
ness was limited by the sea and the steppes, and 
the Wehrmacht failed to provide an answer to 
either. The Luftwaffe and Navy were too weak 
to extend the reach of the Army. 

At first sight, from its length and bulky appen- 
dices, Mr Taylor’s book appears to be of first- 
rate importance. Its accuracy and clear style 
sustain that impression. But it adds little to 
what we know from Derry’s and Ellis’s official 
histories of the 1940 campaigns in Norway and 


France; and it is based mainly on German: 


sources. ‘Only rarely,’ says Mr Taylor incom- 
prehensibly, ‘is it possible to verify or supple- 
ment them from the other side of the hill, an 
approach which leads him, for instance, to devote 
no more than two lines in 450 pages to the well- 
documented counter-attack by de Gaulle’s 4th 
Armoured Division at Laon on May 19th, and to 
make no mention at all of the same Division’s 
threat to Abbeville a week later. Either operation, 
if properly supported, could have turned the Ger- 
mans back from the coast, and Taylor leaves un- 
examined the immensely important question why 
they were not properly supported. He would have 
been obliged to reconsider the mistakes, political 
and military, of the French High Command. But 
why not? Nor does he round off his criticisms of 
Germany’s strategic aims and weapons by dis- 
cussing fully the reasons why Sealion (the in- 
vasion of Britain) was abandoned, a question 


which is of far more relevance to his central . 


theme than the Scandinavian campaign to which 
he devotes unnecessary space. Why, if so brilliant 
a combined operation could be mounted against 
the long exposed coast of Norway, could it not 
have been repeated against a weakened Britain? 

On land, Mr Taylor is more at home than on 
the sea and in the air. The phases of the drive 
to the Channel ports are set out with unimpeach- 
able precision. At one point only does he seem 
to flounder, but it is the most important point of 
all, for on it depends the legend propagated by 
Rundstedt at Nuremberg that Hitler issued the 
famous ‘stop-order’ to the armoured divisions on 
24 May. Mr Taylor is anxious to share the res- 
ponsibility between Hitler and Rundstedt him- 
self. The dosuments do not bear this out. The 
order was un“oubtedly issued by Rundstedt alone 
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Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Winston Churchill, K.G. 


This is the thrilling story of the men who 
began and built up the British’ Petroleum 
Company, now one of the greatest commercial 
enterprises in the World. It originated with the 
dramatic events of the night of thé 26th of May 
1908, which were to change the course of 
Middle East history and the shape of the oil 
industry. Alive today are men who marked out 
with scraps of calico the route for the first 
pipeline in the Middle East or sailed in a boat 
over the water-logged island of Abadan, where 
later they built the biggest refinery in the 
world with a community the size of Brighton 
or Salt Lake City. Their successors in the last 
half-century have spread their business over all 
five continents and sail the seas in a tanker 
fleet rivalling in tonnage that of the Company’s 
first really big customer, the Admiralty, in 
1914, when its First Lord was Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 


Illustrated with 50 pp. of photographs. Map end- 
papers in four colours. Price 21/-. (Special 
pre-publication price, if ordered before April 14th, 
10/6). 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 


1, Tavistock Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, London, WC1 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 


RHEUMATISM AND ARTHRITIS— 
THE CONQUEST 10/6 ne 


By CHARLES DE COTI MARSH. 2nd Impression. Postage 9d. 
Within the pages of this new book are the results of many years 
of intensive research. Herein is provided a treatment which has 
been tested ani retested—a treatment which can be applied at 
home, which offers new hope to sufferers with the prospect of per- 
manent recovery. The formula of “K” compound—the sub- 
stance removing the cause of the diseases—is freely given, and 
proof is provided by case histories published with the consent of 


the patients. 
12/6 ne: 


YOGA FOR PERFECT HEALTH 

By ALAIN. Illustrated. 2nd Impression. Postage 1/-. 
This new book shows how, by the practice of Yoga, ideals and 
exercises the author, following a very severe illness, was restored 
to Perfect Health. His experience emphasised the need of a 
clear, simple, not too technical but nevertheless accurate and above 
all complete exposition of the science of Yoga adapted to Western 
understanding. This ok is the answer. It illustrates the 
author’s practical knowledge of the Yoga systems of breathing 
exercises and postures and the subject is presented in a style which 


is lucid and clear. 
10/6 ner 


SELF HYPNOSIS 
Its Theory, Technique and Application Postage 9d. 
By MELVIN POWERS 
‘lhe mind and brain ar2 fascinating actualities of unlimited 
potential. By using the technique of self hypnosis, one can open the 
way to self realisation, success, personal satisfaction and happiness. 


THE ART OF MEETING PEOPLE 6/= net 
By E. H. WELFORD Postage 6d. 
For those who experience difficulty in engaging in conversation, 
who are nervous about meeting other: people, who are worried 
by their own shortcomings, this excellent book is of inestimable 
value. Includes chapters on Speaking Eadsily—The Material of 
Conversation—The Attitude of Mind—Public Speaking, etc. 


WOMANS CHANGE OF LIFE G/= ne: 
By Dr. PHILIP EMBEY Postage 6d. 
An eminent doctor provides much practical advice and offers 
sympathetic explanation which will prove of inestimable value. 


YOUR SIGHT Sj> na 
Care and Improvement by Natura! Methods. Postage 6d. 
By C. LESLIE THOMSON, B.Sc. 

This book shows how sight derangements and deficiencies may 
be remedied without the aid of spectacles. 








POPULAR JUDO 9/6 ne: 
By PAT BUTLER. Over 100 illustrations. Postage 9d. 
The most practical book yet published on the subject. It not 


only covers the official syllabus of the Amateur Judo Association 
but gives each throw, lock and hold in the correct order. In- 
dispensable to pupil and instructor, the book is extensively 
illustrated and includes a practi.al section on self-defence. 

Order through your Bookseller or by post from: 


THORSONS PUBLISHERS LTD. 


Dept. 169, 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON W.C2 
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without consulting‘ Hitler, who merely ‘confirmed 
it eighteen hours later. The Fourth Army’s and 
Jodl’s war diaries make this quite clear, and the 
documents are fully quoted by Ellis, whose 
account Taylor describes as ‘absurd’. It is not 
absurd. Hitler accepted Rundstedt’s judgment. 
While it is quite true that even Guderian found 
eventually that the Dunkirk perimeter, with its 
canals and floods, was too strong for his panzer 
troops, there was no need on 24 May for him 
to attack it frontaily. There was firm, almost un- 
defended, ground ahead of him at St Omer, and 
a massed attack at that time and place would have 
sheared through Gort’s southern flank. Why was 
it not carried out? It was then that the real miracle 
of Dunkirk occurred, a miracle of German failure. 

David Divine takes up the story at that point. 
In describing the ground operations he follows 
Ellis closely, and repeats a great deal of his own 
previous book, published in 1944, on the detailed 
naval story of the Dunkirk evacuation. Whole 
pages are reprinted almost verbatim from it. His 
heroes are Gort and Admiral Ramsay. Gort he 
defends strongly against General Sir Alan 
Brooke’s supposed allegations of incompetence, 
but only at the cost of belittling Brooke’s own 
achievements. He accuses Brooke of ‘arrogance 
and lack of appreciation’ and of ‘acid and petty 
remarks’. But nobody who rereads Brooke’s (alias 
Arthur Bryant’s) own account could possibly re- 
proach him with disloyalty. Gort is there des- 
cribed as ‘this brave, simple and honourable man 
who decided to stake everything, including his 
own honour, on keeping the road open to Dun- 
kirk’, and if the word ‘simple’ is a reproach, it is 
belied by Brooke’s own tribute to Gort for switch- 
ing the 5th and 50th Divisions in defiance of his 
orders from London and Paris. It undoubtedly 
saved the BEF. 
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STATESMAN : 


Mr Divine’s greatest contribution to history is 
his insistence. that Dunkirk was not a splendid 
example of British improvisation, a triumph of 
the amateur over slow professionalism. The 
evacuation was carefully organised by the Ad- 
miralty, and the ‘little boats’ were with some ex- 
ceptions (one of which was manned by Divine 
himself) not so very little, and sailed under exact 
orders issued by Ramsay’s staff. But how they 
lifted a third of a million men from a shattered 
mole and a few miles of beach, with some forty 
triumphant German divisions within shelling- 
range for ten days, remains one of the great mys- 
teries of the war, even after Mr Divine’s careful 
analysis. He is probably right to attribute the 
British success mainly to the German failure, in 
which all three branches of the Wehrmacht have 
their share of blame. Goering concentrated the 
Luftwaffe against our troops instead of against 
our shipping; Hitler and the Generals (including 
Rommel, who saw nothing fatally wrong in allow- 
ing the BEF to escape) were excited by the pros- 
pect of renewing the armoured chase across cen- 
tral France; while the German Navy did not in- 
tervene at all. 


In Raeder’s book, the name of Dunkirk does 
not once occur, although it was at that moment 
that a truly grand Admiral would have risked the 
loss of his entire fleet. Instead, the chapter which 
fills the gap between Norway and Sealion is en- 
titled ‘The Torpedo Crisis’. He was already think- 
ing of the U-boat campaign, which was the right 
strategic answer to Britain’s refusal to surrender, 
if only Hitler had had the sense to foresee it be- 
fore the war and apply it with sufficient vigour. 
Raeder’s account, which stretches from 1928, 
when he assumed command of the Fleet, to his 
release from Spandau in 1955, is a simple sailor’s 
tale. He neither whines nor boasts. He was carry- 
ing out orders, but his instrument was too weak. 
That sums up his character and his book. He 
would be an honoured figure in German naval 
history if he had had -Ramsay’s gumption, and if 
Germany had won the war. They are big ifs. 

NIGEL NICOLSON 


A Look into Darkness 


Mythologies. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 21s. 


This is a collection, without introduction, com- 
mentary, or notes, of a number of familiar prose 
works—The Celtic Twilight, The Secret Rose, 
Stories of Red Hanrahan, Rosa Alchemica, The 
Tables of the Law, The Adoration of the Magi, 
and Per Amica Silentia Lunae. The dates cover 
the period from 1893 to 1917. Messrs Macmillan’s 
statement that ‘the book will be essential to all 
readers of Yeats’ is abundantly justified; the search 
for these scattered and sometimes rare works has 
been tedious and irritating. And we are now able 
to read, as it were in series, many matters of in- 
terest: the developing quality of Yeats’s prose, the 
nature of his supernatural beliefs, the roots of his 


sense of place and of many of the images in the 
poems. 








These roots are, perhaps, least obvious in The 
| Celtic Twilight, which is simple and direct in 
| style, having almost the character of a notebook. 
| It wears, I think, less well than the later work, 
| though many things are memorable: as of ‘A 
| Visionary’ whose ‘whole heart was set upon mak- 
| ing his character vigorous and calm’; of the ghost 

who (as in the Noh plays) does penance on earth 
for a past sin; of the ghost of the wicked sea- 
| captain who ‘stayed inside the plaster of a cottage 
' wall, in the shape of a snipe, making the most 
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horrible noises’. (Did Roy Campbell remember 
this when he wrote 

The dead, like weary snipe rising on high, 

Whined through the pallor of the sky?) 
We have the first mention of the Horsemen who 
ride between Knocknarea and Ben Bulben (and 
now pass the grave); some macabre but authentic 
humour, as when the mourners get into the hearse 
with the coffin on ‘a wet and nasty day’, and drink 
whisky there, but the spring breaks before they 
come to the cemetery. And perhaps we have here 
the last word on the eternally-debated problem of 
Yeats’s belief in the supernatural : 


I often entangle myself in arguments more com- 
plicated than even those paths of Inchy as to what 
is the true nature of apparitions. But at other times 
I say as Socrates said when they told him a learned 
opinion about a nymph of the Ilyssus, ‘The com- 
mon opinion is enough for me’; and believe that 
all nature is full of invisible people, and that some 
of these are ugly or grotesque, some wicked or 
foolish, many beautiful beyond anyone we have 
ever seen, and that the beautiful are not far away 
when we are walking in pleasant and quiet places, 
(But later there was ‘safety in derision’.) 
There are many sentences that bear upon the 

poems: as 

Did not the wise Porphyry think that all souls 
come to be born because of water, and that ‘even 
the generation of images in the mind is from 
water?” 

or 

‘A peasant of the neighbourhood once saw the 
(faery) treasure. He found the shin-bone of a hare 
lying on the grass. He took it up; there was a hole 
in it; he looked through the hole, and saw the gold 
heaped up under the ground. 


(But should it not have been a. collar-bone?) 

By contrast with the notebook character of The 
Celtic Twilight, the stories of The Secret Rose 
and of Red Hanrahan seem to have more unity, 
more of the aimlessness of the true fairy-tale. 
There is, perhaps, too much of the shadow of 
AE, and some of the prose reads like bad James 
Stephens. But here again there are traces of the 
poems: ‘And with those thoughts came on him a 
great anger against old age and all it brought with 
it’ (see ‘ A Woman Old and Young’); or, more 
generally, how Yeats was . . . ‘delighted with 
all that displayed great problems, through sensu- 
ous images and exciting phrases’. 

Rosa Alchemica wears the least well of all these 
books. Perhaps it is because the prose is more 
heavy, more mannered than the rest, the hands of 
Rossetti, Pater, Oscar Wilde’s Salome lying heavy 
upon it; perhaps because much of the alchemical 
background is—in spite of Jung~—a little faded: 
perhaps because the beliefs of AE in the Elder 
Gods tremble between belief and fantasy. Yet the 
work is of interest: for the desire of the Nineties 
for ‘the birth of that elaborate spiritual beauty 
which could alone uplift souls weighted with so 
many dreams’—or for the masterful dramatized 
images of the poems: 

There is Lear, his head still wet from the 
thunder-storm, and he laughs because you thought 
yourself an existence who are but a shadow, and 
him a shadow who is an eternal god. 

But it is, in the last section, Per Amica Silentia 
Luna, and its sub-section Anima Mundi, that the 
greatest interest now lies; for here is a sort of 
prologue to A Vision, and many hints as to the 
meditations, and the sources, on which that 
curious fabric hangs. Here we can note the debts 
to Stanislas de Gaeta, Henry More, Plotinus, 
Landor, Shelley; and to Plutarch from whom he 
took the theory of the Daimon, ‘leading his victim 
to whatever among works not impossible is the 
most difficult’. In these books we can see Yeats 
reaching upwards from ghost to vision, fror 
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a'chemy to neo-Platonism: fascinated by multi- 
plicity, by that which made the hair of his flesh 
stand up: yet deriving always, from the haunted 
threshold, some certitude of the numinous. For 
We look into the darkness, and there is always 
something there.’ 
T. R. HENN 


Working-Class World 


All in a Lifetime. By WALTER ALLEN. Joseph. 
15s. 


Mr Allen’s new novel is, first, an unusually 
well-observed, skilfully composed and narrated 
chronicle of working-class life during the last 
seventy years. Like Conrad’s Marlowe, the narra- 
tor Ashted is something of a sounding-board or 
fixed-point for men built larger than -himself. A 
Midlands craftsman who lacks the ability to rise, 
he has nevertheless a quiet intelligence and charity 
which attract the confidences of more powerful 
men (notably of his lifelong friend, George 
Thompson, who becomes a major Labour politi- 
cian). So Ashted is both a part of neighbourhood 
working-class life and on the fringes of great 
public events. He is thus able to illustrate much 
in the nonconformist, radical, working-class tradi- 
tion during a period of exceptional social change. 
Here, Mr Allen writes with knowledge and in- 
sight. He knows, to take only one of many in- 
stances, how deep-seated and how idiosyncratic is 
the sense that one belongs to the working-class. 
He is able to make Ashted himself embody some 
of the best bedrock qualities to be found among 
many working-class people, especially the decently 
unambitious, the patient and pragmatic. At the 
end of the record, as Ashted says, there are no 
generalisations to be made: one goes on going on, 
not drearily but hopefully, actively and tolerantly, 
and with a sort of homely gallantry. 

But the greater interest of All in a Lifetime lies 
in qualities less evident than these. Time-—or 
more accurately the niggling persistent theft 
which we call the process of ageing—is the real 
theme of the book. Ashted may represent much in 
British working-class experience over a long span 
of years. Mr Allen sees him also as an individual 
old man, living in a lost widower’s world, pre- 
occupied with the riddling frustrations of old age, 
by turns defiant, patient, angry, detached, petu- 
lant, grateful for small attentions or querulously 
ready to shuffle off almost all emotional involve- 
ments, pathetic, comically independent, afraid, 
enduring. This theme, continuously woven across 
the social chronicle, gives the book a solid double 
texture. 

I have stressed these virtues so as to make plain 
that this book stands well above the body of new 
novels. It has also a more particular claim to at- 
tention. The shape and feel of British life are 
changing rapidly now. The glossy, gregarious, late 
twentieth-century image of ourselves which we 
more and more observe on the small screen and 
the tabloid page will be most fruitfully judged not 
by large denunciations but by a more intimate — 
that is, a more creative—understanding of our 
own characters and possibilities. In this book Mr 
Allen goes some way towards. increasing such a 
creative understanding. 

Yet—so as to maintain a larger perspective —I 
would add that this novel does not for me alto- 
gether match the possibilities of its theme. It is 
not the working-class novel we may hope to have 
one day. It does not create character-in-society; it 
is, rather, an intelligent, sensitive, reflective 
chronicling from outside. The double texture I 
have already described saves it from certain 


common weaknesses of the social novel. Yet even 
the moving theme of Time seems like a series of 
reflections put into the mouth of, not arising from 
the character of, one old man. We miss the exact 
kind of particularity which the really considerable 
social novels have. Thus, there is almost no sense 
of the physical presence of the characters. Surely, 
for instance, Ashted’s memory of George the poli- 
tician would be a rich compound of the man’s 
manner of speech, his ideas, his tricks of gesture, 
his sheer physical ‘feel’; and this is hardly sug- 
gested. 

A more important question arises about the 
style of Ashted’s narrative. Here, Mr Allen has 
enough skill and tact to keep within the probable 
vocabulary and range of reference of just such a 
man. And the tone is in one respect a fine achieve- 
ment; it has a plain, unsophisticated lucidity, as 
if it were the distilled essence of the decent work- 
ing-class outlook. Yet to create such a style is in 
itself a highly sophisticated abstraction from a 
messier but more vivid reality. Its effect is to 
idealise certain important qualities of a type of 
person, not to suggest an individual man—in a 
certain time and place — remembering a particular 
and unique life. Such a man’s way of expressing 
himself would certainly not show a wide vocabu- 
lary or range of reference; nor would it be so pure, 
so limpid, so much an embodiment of some im- 
pressive qualities of his kind. It would neverthe- 
less be dense, concrete, varied and so would con- 
vey a more complicated and knobbly sense of 
being than we find here. But it is a measure of 
the solid craftsman’s achievement of All in a 
Lifetime that we can discuss it on these terms; not 
by worrying over the more obvious and all too 
common pitfalls of the social and realist novel, but 
by raising some of that novel’s hardest imagina- 
tive problems. 

RICHARD HOGGART 


Other New Novels 


The Bright Young Things. By AMANDA VAIL. 
Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


A Thread of Scarlet. By BRUCE MARSHALL. 
Collins. 15s. 


A Way Back. By JAMES MITCHELL. Peter Davies. 
25s. 


The Other Side of the Coin. By P1rrre BOULLe. 
Secker & Warburg. 13s. 6d. 


‘There is nothing quite like sex’, says Emily, 
the narrator of The Bright Young Things, but of 
course she is looking for much more than that. 
She is in her first semester at Northcliffe (sub- 
stitute Wellesley or Vassar) and life is burgeoning 
for her. It isn’t long, however, before she dis- 
covers the canker in the bud, in the person of 
William, a young smoothie from Madison Avenue 
who stands her up. Her best friend Amy is 
luckier, or is she? She ends by marrying the 
instructor in Creative Writing, a facetious fool. 
Emily is blasted at first by the betrayal (‘I had 
the feeling that life, if not over, at least contained 
nothing now but the repetition of the known’), 
but she pulls herself together, and on the last 
page she is off to Europe to continue the quest. 

Amanda Vail has written a charming book, and 
the only silly thing about it is the game that is 
played about the author’s identity. The pub- 
lishers tell us with a smirk that she is really Mr 
Warren Miller, who wrote that excellent novel 
The Way We Live Now. One examines the coyly 
inscribed photograph of Amanda on the jacket 
with a more careful interest: that mane of hair, 
those well-set shoulders, whose are they? Who 
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thought up all this nonsense? It will lose the 
book half the readers it deserves. There is no 
such mistake of taste in the novel itself. Of course 
it would be a miracle for a man to write quite 
faultlessly of the feelings of a young girl, and 
perhaps Mr Miller’s voice is too often heard in 
the thoughts of his heroine; but on the whole 
he succeeds amazingly. He knows his Emily inside 
out, and we can all recognise her: hesitant, 
fiercely honest, brash, considerate, terrified of 
being bored, full of pretensions, obsessed with 
growing up, yet filled with an aching awareness 
that she will never be so happy again. 


It’s the years after twenty, those are the ones 
when happiness really counts; and I don’t think 
my generation is going to have very much of it. 
We know so much and have so little. 


The note of elegy does not become wearisome, 
because the book is also very funny. 


Daisy’s desk was always littered with books on 
Zen Buddhism. Whenever we asked her a question 
about anything, she would laugh. That’s what Zen 
masters do when they are questioned. She would 
throw up her arms and say, “To ask a question like 
that is to make me laugh’, There is no getting past 
a thing like that... . 


‘I wonder what 
Freud?’ Amy said. 

‘There must have been a few things’, I said, 
‘pre-Freudian things like’ the Luddite movement, 
the battle of Cowpens, the Renaissance’, 

‘Do you think’, she asked, ‘do you think the 
people who lived during the Renaissance knew 
they were living during the Renaissance? Or did 
they find out later? It must have come as quite a 
jolt to them, don’t you think? Or maybe they just 
took it in their stfide and said, Well, well’. 

‘I think they just took it in their stride. After 
all, they weren’t Renaissance men for nothing’. 


Unlike most novels, The Bright Young Things 


people talked about before 
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lashes modern preachers in 


The 
Evangelists 


** A first novel of great power and human. under- 


standing . . . the book is compellingly good.”— | 


Church of England Newspaper. 


“The Evangelists is a novel which will bring 
not peace but a sword... the work of an accom- 
plished and observant writer who himself has 
convictions. I am sure the book will be mis- 
understood; but I am also sure that it ought to 
be read.”—REv. ERIK ROUTLEY (British Weekly). 


* A book to be enjoyed for its literary merit and | 


long pondered for its insights.”,-—REv. NATHANIEL 
MICKLEM, D.D. 


“Has a genuine ring. Its descriptions of bed- 
sitting rooms, Gospel services and the breezy 
cheeriness of the saved are excellent and make the 
novel quite unlike any that usually come my 
way.” —JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph). 

12/6 net (by post $2.00). 
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gets better and better as it goes on: not so Mr 
Bruce Marshall’s latest, which is a disappoint- 
ment. Indeed it is less a novel than a tract: the 
thread of scarlet of the title is the Catholic 
Church and the narrative pretends to describe 
the career of a young Scottish priest who rises 
to become a cardinal. The other characters are 
nearly all priests. The action of the book, such 
as it is, consists of them haranguing one another 
on the subject of the world, the flesh and the 
devil. The occasions for these discussions are 
painfully contrived: train journeys, meals, walks. 
Astonishingly for Mr Marshall, there is no 
attempt to build up characters, and often you 
cannot tell who is talking, even if it is the hero. 
What is being argued about is often very interest- 
ing, but I do not believe that Catholic priests talk 
about their faith so unceasingly, or so aggres- 
sively, even in Scotland. 

A Way Back is a thriller with some overtones. 
It begins badly, with some absurd Boy’s Own 
Paper stuff (‘. . . if you’re nasty we shall tell all, 
and you'll jolly well be extradited. . . .”); then, 
when one is about to give up, the writing takes 
on pace and point. The story concerns an 
English engineer with a history of political 
adventuring in South America: after doing some 
dirty work there for the Communists, he had 
revolted, and returned to hide in his native Tyne- 
side, doing manual work in one of the big 
foundries. His old friends catch up on him, 
however, and the chase is on. The narrative is 
exciting but over-coloured. Mr Mitchell is too 
much impressed by international evil. He forgets 
that nothing happens in the world that is not a 
reflection of our own natures. His chief character 
is a spy,-a traitor, and an assassin; and so might 
any one of us be; we are all ordinary enough. 
Much of the action of A Way Back takes place 
on Tyneside, which Mr Mitchell evidently knows 
well, and these parts are the most successful. One 
would exchange all the melodramatics for the 
brilliant, short scene in which the foundry-men 
revenge themselves on a bullying chargehand. 

M. Pierre Boulle is famous as the author of the 
book and the film of The Bridge on the River 
Kwai. Indeed the jacket of his new novel is 
decorated with a picture of Sir Alec Guinness 
dressed up as Colonel Nicholson. Such is fame. 
The Other Side of the Coin is set on a rubber 
estate in Malaya during the recent so-called 
Emergency. In this kind of novel the exotic back- 
ground is the thing, unless the author is Conrad 
or Mr Graham Greene: in this case it is meagrely 
evoked. The manager of the estate, a sanguine 
Frenchman, is married to an American lady of 
high principles. ‘We must win the Asiatic heart 
with love’, she says, rattling the old tambourine. 
The Chinese guerillas raid the estate. One of the 
girl guerillas is wounded and has to be left behind. 
She gets the love treatment (pretty dresses and 
tennis lessons) and succumbs. The writing is drab 
and the psychology cynical. If ever there: was a 
novel of convenience, this is it. The cameras are 
turning already. 

PETER DuVAL SMITH 


James Coleman’s Nigeria: Background to 
Nationalism (University of California Press), re- 
viewed by Thomas Hodgkin in our last issue, will 
be published here by the Cambridge University 
Press in a few weeks time. 

The Oxford University Press are publishing 
as World’s Classics on 16 April three translations : 


Gerard Hopkins’s of Madame Bovary, Frank 


Davison’s of Le Grand Meaulnes, with introduc- 
tion by Alan Pryce-Jones (7s. each), and Jessie 
Coulson’s of Turgenev’s A Nest of Gentlefolk 
and other stories (8s.. 6d.).. 
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The Sacrifice of Children 


The Everlasting Childhood: The Predic- 
ament of the Backward Boy. By R. P. 
Menp&AyY and JOHN WILES. Gollancz. 16s. 


The Shook-Up Generation. By Harrison E. 
SALISBURY. Joseph. 18s. 


Suppose the cure were discovered, and juvenile 
delinquency stopped. It is a subversive thought. 
Only the best-adjusted members of the adult 
world could stand up to the loss of so vast a 
source of pleasure; the rest would probably lapse 
into crime. For where else could be found such 
an ample stage for so much vicarious acting-out? 
What would happen to the drama and the novel? 
What would women Conservatives do with their 
aggressive instincts? These are serious questions, 
but almost certainly hypothetical. A few years 
ago an American psycho-analyst formulated the 
interesting theory, based on clinical material, that 
society needs young criminals for its healthy 
functioning and resourcefully ensures that they 
are always in stock. A similar need lay behind 
the ritual sacrifice of children. The ancient prac- 
tice has merely been civilised. This explains why 
the breeding-grounds of crime have survived the 
constant depredations of all those good but mis- 
guided people who cannot leave well alone. There 
is a saving will at work. If you are at all sceptical, 
reassure yourself by reading the two books under 
review. 


The first part of The Everlasting Childhood 
contains an assortment of interesting facts about 
the plight of backward children in this country. 
These boys and girls, many of whom suffer from 
some kind of deprivation, can be counted in 
hundreds of thousands, and in large industrial 
cities they are said to constitute 12 per cent. of 
the total school population. Although local 
authorities are required to provide special facil- 
ities for their care and tuition, this statutory duty 
is neglected in many areas. Four per cent. of all 
the children who leave school each year — that is, 
26,000—are illiterate or semi-literate. These 
figures can make an impression by themselves; 
but to appreciate them to the full you must know 
that according to Sir Cyril Burt three-quarters 
of our young delinquents and five-sixths of our 
habitual criminals are educationally sub-normal. 


Mr Wiles is an expert on youth clubs and has 
written a novel and a play about emotionally dis- 
turbed boys. (His may be the pen responsible for 
some incontinent rhetoric.) Mr Menday is Warden 
of Turners Court (also known as Wallingford 
Farm Training School); and the two authors 
devote the second part of their book to a descrip- 
tion of this remarkable community. Turners Court 
is a vocational training centre for 170 backward 
boys between the ages of 15 and 17; nearly all of 
them are deprived, a few have been before the 
Courts, the rest are potentially delinquent; and-in 
the course of their stay of about 18 months an 
attempt is made to equip them for a self-respect- 
ing role in the world outside. It is a tremendous 
undertaking, and you will not be surprised to learn 
that many obstructions are put in its way. The 
book ends with some strong criticisms of the 
present system of child-care. 

During his distinguished career as a journalist, 
Mr Salisbury, an American, has made a study of 
delinquency in the several large cities of his own 
country and of Europe, Moscow among them, to 
which he has been assigned. The general con- 
clusion of his wise and vivid book on the subject, 
The Shook-Up Generation; is that nothing 
engenders delinquency so fruitfully as movements 
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and disturbances of populations, whatever may be 
their cause, whether a war or a rehousing pro- 
gramme; and nothing cultivates it more rapidly 
than indifference to the social health of the people 
who have been uprooted. Delinquents in Russia 
come from the same kind of drifting, insecure 
families that beget them in England and America; 
their minds are kept infantile, pre-genital and 
semi-literate by the same deprivations. From San 
Francisco to the Urals the young scapegoats are 
mass-produced to a standard pattern. Local varia- 
tions are of little significance. The delinquent 
gangs of New York, whose rites and customs Mr 
Salisbury has studied with Mead-like thorough- 
ness, may be more violent (and inventive) than 
the gangs of South London; but the primitive, 
boring, sterile, paranoiac world they both inhabit 
is identical. 

A chapter in Mr Salisbury’s book entitled “The 
New Ghettoes’ illustrates perfectly the operation 
of that saving will which was mentioned above. 
Reading it, you will be left in no doubt that the 
world is safe for delinquency for generations to 
come. The gratifying sacrifices will continue. 
Those women Conservatives will never have to 
stoop to take the chains from their bicycles. 

MICHAEL RAMSBOTHAM 


God and Conic Sections 


Blaise Pascal: The Life and Work of a Realist. 
By ERNEST MorTIMER. Methuen. 21s. 


Why a new book about Pascal? Mr Mortimer 
has no new evidence to offer about Pascal’s life. 
His discussions refer us very largely to secondary 
sources. And while his declared purpose is in part 
to convince us that Pascal was a great philosopher, 
what he presents as Pascal’s theory of knowledge 
is not particularly impressive. © 

Perception of a whole fact involves more than 
the analysing mind; it involves the personality. We 
are en rapport with our world, in some sense akin 
to it, and so our knowledge has something of the 
character of immediate recognition. 


Such a conclusion is brusque and unilluminat- 
ing. But Mr Mortimer’s avowed intention is really 
quite irrelevant to what he has achieved. He 
apologises in his preface for retelling the story of 
Pascal’s life at length. He has no need to do so. 
For although he has no new facts and no new 
philosophical insights, he has, and conveys, a quite 
splendid imaginative grasp of Pascal as a man. 
Anyone who wants to understand what Pascal was 
really like would do well to read this book. 


To do so is to be puzzled. Mr Mortimer’s Pas- 
cal has all the enigmatic qualities of the man 
himself. There is on the one hand the constant 
mathematician. At the age of sixteen he produces 
his theorem on conic sections. At the age of 
thirty-one he meets a request by his gambling 
friend, the Chevalier de Méré, for the answer to 
a problem that has arisen in the course of laying 
bets, with a solution which helps to provide a 
foundation for the theory of chances. But it is not 
only the mathematics of wagering that interests 
him. Whether we should or should not believe in 
God is also for Pascal a matter for wagering. 

Around mathematics and Christianity Pascal 
weaves his life. The man is a unity; and yet he 
seems to relate his two supreme interests only in 
the most casual ways. What appears in both acti- 
vities is the same thoroughness, the same depth of 
seriousness. When Pascal discusses the relation 
between faith and reason we are made to feel that 
he is genuinely devoted to both. Not many writers 
on religion make us feel this. Not many ‘writers 


on anything possess his extraordinary clarity of 
intellect : 


For mathematical thinking the principles are 
palpable but removed from common use; you have 
to wrench aside your mind to attend to them, but 
having done so you see your way ahead; you would 
need to have a very muddled mind to argue in- 
accurately from such plain principles. 


Lucidity has its penalties. In the controversies 
over Jansenism Pascal is able to score easy points 
against his Jesuit opponents. But he is also able 
to avoid the kind of real involvement in the issue 
which might have led him to argue them through 
for their own sake. He remains essentially outside 
parties, a man for whom all labels are inadequate. 
That Mr Mortimer’s book helps us to see this 
clearly is its great merit. 

ALASDAIR MACINTYRE 


Murder as Usual 


The Widow’s Cruise. By NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 


Death of a Spinster. By FrANceEs DUNCOMBE. 
Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


Licenced for Murder. By JOHN RHODE. Biles. 
12s. 6d. 


Night of Reckoning. By JOHN STEPHEN STRANGE. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 


The Chinese Gold Murders. By ROBERT VAN 
GULIK. Joseph. 13s. 6d. 


The Oldest Confession. By RICHARD CONDON. 
Longmans. 15s. 


The Shadow of Murder. By CHarity BLACK- 
STOCK. Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. 


Greek cruise-ships with the heterogeneous com- 
pany aboard make an admirable setting for crime, 
as Freeman Wills Crofts was the first to redlise. 
In The Widow’s Cruise no body is actually 
pushed out of a porthole, as on that previous occa- 
sion, but the ship returns to the Piraeus with 
three names crossed off the passenger list, after 
what the publisher modestly calls ‘a bizarre in- 
vestigation’ by Nigel Strangeways. At first all goes 
swimmingly. Nicholas Blake pokes splendid dis- 
dainful fun at the lecturers, Greeks, blackmailers, 
neurotics, cads and hoi polloi he has assembled as 
suspects beforehand. The omens are as favourable 
as any reader could wish, until the plot develops 
tiny sinister cracks. Can the author really . . .? 
He can! And does! The proposition we are even- 
tually expected to swallow makes utter nonsense 
of all our pleasant anticipations. ‘Bizarre’ is a mis- 
nomer: the solution perpetrated is an outrageous 
feat of prestidigitation. 

With Miss Duncombe we are in safer, if less 
exhilarating, hands; she sets out to detect by the 
hardly bizarre but far more arduous methods of 
sociology. When the Death of a Spinster in a 
locked antique shop is written off as suicide by the 
police, the heroine plumps for murder, and de- 
cides to solve the case single-handed by taking a 
close look at the social background of every likely 
member of the community. After thoroughly in- 
vestigating their past and present status, she boils 
down to five—just four too many! Very sensibly 
she then nearly gets murdered herself to solve her 
problem. Miss Duncombe, although sentimental 
about children and animals, has a sharp eye for 
character and writes with such enthusiasm and 
determination that her first dip into detection 
should be read. But sociology is far too long- 
winded and imprecise a process to be recom- 
mended in future. 

When a half-cooked but wholly unidentifiable 
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body turns up in the fireplace of the village inn, 
and nobody for miles around is missing, as hap- 
pens in Licenced for Murder, what can the local 
police do but send for the Yard; and the ponder- 
ous team of Waghorn, Hanslet and Dr Priestley 
churns into action—and churns, after prolonged 
whirring, to a standstill. Not enough data to catch 
a sprat! Another death is required; so Mr Rhode 
kindly, but rather gratuitously, obliges. Even then 
the criminal has to summon up a confession before 
the case is clear. In tackling Mr Rhode one re- 
quires stamina. A minimum of action and a maxi- 
mum of droning confabulation set one nodding. 
But the plot, if one can keep awake and follow the 
trend of events, is solid mahogany, without a flaw, 
such as only our old stagers nowadays seem able 
to turn out. 

Night of Reckoning was the night the dam bust 
in New England after hurricane Diane, and the 
night the truth came out in the Burlingham case 
after a man had served eight years in goal for 
murder. The authoress with her long experience 
in novel-writing works up considerable suspense 
before this final dramatic concentration of events. 
Eight years earlier the Burlingham nanny had 
fallen dead through a sky-light and her employer 
had been convicted of her murder. Of course he 
must be innocent; but why should any one have 
wanted nanny out of the way? After a flash-back 
to the past the heroine, who had witnessed nanny’s 
death when a little girl, gradually recognises the 
real villain. The procedure is not authentic detec- 
tion: the truth dawns of its own accord. Will it 
dawn on the reader before the dam busts? Not if 
John Stephen Strange can help it. 

In The Chinese Gold Murders Judge Dee (who 
has already shown his mettle in The Chinese Bell 
Murders) solves more dastardly T’ang dynasty 
crimes. Once again the Judge strangely anticipates 
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the methods of Sherlock Holmes. The slipping of 
poison into a locked room surreptitiously did not 
require a Speckled Band in ap 700. In a post- 
script Mr Van Gulik declares that his book is 
based on genuine antique Chinese sources. (One 
could only wish that his style did not wobble un- 
certainly between the centuries.) The illustrations, 
for which he is also personally responsible, pur- 
port in some degree to be erotic, but are more 
likely to make one cry. However, there is no lack 
of action; duels, tigers, highwaymen, rape, pros- 
titutes and even a Wolfenden man with were-wolf 
tendencies, suggest that life in T’ang times was 
very much the same as it is today. 

Mr Condon’s first novel gives a lovingly em- 
broidered account of some extraordinary char- 
acters embarked on an elaborate scheme of crime, 
which proceeds to go wildly astray. The scene is 
Spain; and the local colour is laid on with the 
relentless trowel which any familiarity with that 
country always seems to demand. An American 
crook and his girl plan to substitute copies for 
genuine Velasquez, Grecos and Goyas in a big 
way. He starts to work in the palace of a Spanish 
grandee: he ends by finding himself having to 
tackle the Prado. To reveal the intervening events 
which inveigle the crook into this predicament 
would be unfair to the author, but the reader can 
be assured that they are utterly preposterous. The 
Oldest Confession is a well-thought-out, melo- 
dramatic absurdity, most engagingly written and 
perfectly readable. 

The Shadow of Murder hangs over Glencoe, 
where the massacre took place in 1692 and 
thoughts of murder may still hover in the air, 
especially in winter when it looks as if it is going 
to snow. This is a broody suspense novel with 
enigmatical undertones such as many readers 
abhor —and who shall blame them? Miss Black- 
stock holes up a modern murderer in the glen, for 
whom the police and the reader are supposed to 
be looking, then sends in a potential murderer to 
join him, and finally turns on the snow. But what 
is that untidy red-haired girlie doing in the 
ghostly gloom? Miss Blackstock writes far too well 
to be ignored—or to be forgiven. How can she 
hope to create a particle of suspense, when she 
allows her happy ending in glorious Technicolor 
to peep over the snowdrifts? 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,520 


Since Gay wrote his ‘Trivia, or the Art of 
Walking the Streets of London’ the perils of the 
traveller have increased. The usual prizes are 
offered for a verse (limit 16 lines) — not necessarily 
in Gay’s metre —on the art of walking or driving 
in London teday. Entries by 21 April. 


Set by Barrow Boy 


Set by Walter Allen 
A plaque has been unveiled at the Davidson 


| Secondary School, Croydon, commemorating the 


fact that ‘David Herbert Lawrence, novelist and 


| poet, was a master of this school, 1908-11’. The 
| usuai prizes are offered for the best comment, as 
| from Lawrence himself, in the manner of Pansies. 


Report 


And how would Lawrence have reacted to the 
news? T. R. Johnson had no doubts at all—and 
very well caught one of the notes in Pansies: 

Well, damn my little eyes, it’s me! 
David Herbert Lawrence there, by God, 
Set out most grand and cakeily 

For kids to gawp at in the quad. 
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His verses ended. ‘I’d like to blow the bloody 
thing to bits.’ It was the simple irony of the situ- 
ation that struck Barbara Roe’s Lawrence: 


When I was young I tried my best 
to avoid respectability, 

taking pains to establish a name 
for loose morals and incivility. . . . 


The same metre, which Lawrence used so suc- 
cessfully in his fleering, jeering Pansies, was 
followed by H. A. C. Evans: 


In Croydon, that bourgeois town, 
Where I taught for a paltry fee 

At the school in Davidson Road, 
They’ve unveiled a plaque to me. 


All kinds of respectable folk 

And liter’y gents were there; 

They said nice things about me, 

And the plaque was unveiled by the Mayor. ... 


But Lawrence, even in Pansies, had other 
modes, other voices. P. W. R. Foot hit one of 
them off excellently in his first two lines: 


How pathetic the pedagogue is 
especially the pale of the species. ... 


as did Martin Hollis, with: 


A man should never teach a subject 
but children. . 


Neither, however, managed to sustain the Law- 
rentian promise. I liked Nancy Gunter’s: 


By all means put up a plaque 
And let it brazenly proclaim 
That I, David Herbert Lawrence, 
Was a Master of this School 
1908-1911 
Come along and unveil the beastly thing 
You fat-bottomed snug-bellied 
Striped-trousered, idiot-hatted 
Pseudo intellectuals. . . 


But the entries I judged the best were those 
that expressed other sides of Lawrence besides 
the nagging and the derisive; and I recommend 
that the prize-money should be divided equally 
between those printed. 


THE LEARNERS 
I sat here talking in all earnestness to them, 
showing them the way of learning. 
I showed them the learning of the dead 
the mystic superiority of old, old men. 
They showed me the knowledge of life 
free from all conceit and resistance; 
I was their master 
and should have been their servant. 


J. E. CHerry 


O a man may never be master of a school 

But a school may be master of a man; 

And if Britannia chastely unveiled the truth— 

David Herbert Lawrence, Man, 

Once blew the whistle here and blew it to hell 

That wouldn’t do, O dear no. 

Ding dong bell 

All the neutered pussy-cats are in the well: 

Little eleven-plus pussies, take a good look 

At David Herbert Lawrence, novelist and poet, 

Who called your Auntie Britannia such rude names, 

But don’t tell teacher, whatever you do, 

Or the Child Guidance Clinic will be after you, 

And teacher will tell you the illustrious dead 

Are there to be gaped at, on no account read — 

You little pussy cats from the most respectable roads 
in Croydon. 


Mary VISICK 


TEN TO TEN-FORTY — ENGLISH 
What did he write, Sir? What of his life? 
Was he well-born, Sir? Did he have a wife? 
‘The son of a miner, brought up in a hovel; 
wrote essays and poems, maybe a novel 
or two, I can’t quite recall any name 
just now. But talking of literary fame 
Jones senior, your essay called “What 
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TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
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PERSONAL 





AA ABEL Eyles. Duplicating, Shorthand, 
Typing, nae 10 Beaconsfield 


Road, N11. ENT. 


ROEBEL-trained teacher wd like to start 
progressive Nursery School, A.» 4 Lon., i 
enough parents interested. Box 7458 





FAULTLESS Tee om the discriminating 
writer. — Reng by —— 
thors. Novels, lays, poe etc. iting 
4 expd writer. mame _ Shitley, Dc Green 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. 


gras Fisher re Tia 436 
Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar Type- 
writing, Duplicating, Frensietlons. 











FPRENCH family wishes to place their 15- 
year-old son as paying guest in family 

from early July to mid- +~ -¥ 
ome Counties only. Box 7 


ARRIVE London about mid-May, would 
join one or group touring Europe, share 
cost basis or otherwise, 
Va., USA 


London or 





E. S. Fraley, Bristol, 





(COMPETENT LD ieee, Bg MSS, 
theses, etc. Mod. terms 
RS Joll y will ty, 
26 C ~_ 
5588 and FRE. 8 


“A LL Types of a coring and Duplicating 
A dens directly. MSS, Plays, Scripts, 
Short Stories, etc. Speed is the keynote of 
our efficient, faultless, inex: -—- service. 
Colinad Co., Ltd, 117 City ECl. CLE. 
9637 (5 doors from bid St Tbe Stn). 


LOOrs like = 3 New style ie 
by Susan lly, 63 Wigmore 
HUN, 9893. And standard typewriting service. 


jPRAN McDougall for typing translations, 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 —- 
ton Church St, London, W8. WES 


GR RMAN  Translatin: "(cientifie > - 
J Pp. K., 68 Lichfield , RIChmond 4729. 


scuooLs 


MERLAND House, 43-14 yrs. Bexhill-on- 
Sea, Sx. Individual attention. Tel. 1613. 


AJEW Sherwood School, Epsom, parent- 

owned, —— amd co-educational, 
encourages children to explore their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-operation 
rather than authoritarian pressure from staff 
and parents. We welcome inquiries from 
parents of genuinely progressive outlook who 
wish to take an active interest in the develop- 
ment of their children. 


HE Town and Country School, 38-40 

Eton Avenue, NW3 (SWI. 3391). 
Small group weekly or full boarders accepted, 
boys and girls 5-18. GCE Advanced and 
Scholarship standard. Week-ends & Sum. 
holidays Hedgerley Wood, Chinnor Hill (16 
acres woodland, Chiltern Hills 750ft). Realis- 
tic sppcoe® to modern education. E. Paul, 
PhD; . D. C. Graham, MA (Oxon). 


st saan School, Letchworth, 
co-education 5 to 18 years, in an open- 
air atmosphere of ordered freedom. High 
standards Of creative work and achievement 
leading to Universities and satisfying careers. 
N. King Harris, MA. 





or duplicate it for you. 
aoe Road, WC2. TEM 
































[MPECUNIOUS | Australian female egghead 
(27) begins leisurely (cycle?) continental 
tour about May. Would similar type care to 
join? Box 7529. 
EASTERN student (m.), graduate, highest 
integrity, taking prof. exam., desperately 
seeks £18 loan for 3 weeks pre-exam. mainten- 
ance. Repayment by arrangement. Box 7550. 
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LA (kitchen incl.) “in 
near Thunersee. Mod. terms. No 





WITZERLAND, flat 
oo 


RIVIERA nr St  mnaay a age room in 
rivate villa (private beach) suit young 
couple. Month of June £7 10s. per week. 
BOW. 8752, 9-10.30 a.m. 


ARAVAN very good condition 14 ft., 

sleeps 3/4, tows well. £190. _ Box 7387. 

| Ss AERA Group. Dir. : 
mens abs 9 pom. 








RAM. Patrons: Astra 
Desmon A, Hon. RAM, & John 
Christie, CH. a in Singing, Theory of 
Music, Speech Training os Dramatic Art. 
Junior 4-12 yrs. Seniors 12-18 yrs. West End 
Studios. Enquiries: HAM. 8803. 


‘THE Council of } Rapenety Theatres offers 
opportunity to train for Theatre Man- 








GST. 38 must earn £100 in spare time. 
Anything considered. Box 7538. 


9 Students speak Fr., Sp., It., travelling 
Continent July-Sept., undertake commis- 
sions, publicity, advtg, etc. Box 7558. 


O-DRIVER wanted (share expenses) for 
. _, Zodiac Portugal-bound 2-18 May. 
Ox 


ANTED: Partner, m. or f., sleeping or 

working, with leisure and Capital of not 
less than £1,000; interesting commercial pro- 
position. Box 7623. 











Details sent on application to The 
Sec., Repertory Theatre, Colchester, Essex. 


FAMILY Planning requisites by post any- 

where. Booklet, price list free under 

sz cover. Premier Laboratories Ltd, 315/ 
46 Grays Inn Rd, London, WC1l. 


EAUTIFUL Gifts from many countries 
on sale Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy 
Square, W1. Friday 10 April from 7 P.m.-10 
p.m., Saturday 11 April, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
British Peace Committee. 


SFE Meetings column: Watford Film Show. 

















PIANO req. by war-disabled pensioner for 
music-student son. Good overstrung at 
low price please. Box 7503 


FRANCE. Lady takes Pp.g.’s s large property 
w. park nr Loire and picturesque medieval 
town central France from May till October. 
1,500 frs a day, wine inc. Artists welcome, 
caravan consid, price accordingly. Chateau, 
Chapelle Montlinard, La Ch arite, Nievre. 


FOR young people 11-15. Weekends. Holi- 
days. 15 acres beautiful Chiltern country. 
a oo atmosphere, Mrs Sufit, Sun- 
ley Bank . Chinnor Hill, Oxon. 


BRITISH journ journalist interested in syndicat- 
ing topical American weekly column, 
varied items. J.M., 330 Elmhurst Ave., High- 
land Park 3, Detroit, Michigan. 











ISION Corrected. Sight improved with- 

out glasses. oo Bates Practitioner, 
Michael Ronan, Gloucester Road, Wa 
KNightsbridge 7323. 


EX Famille H Holidays in 1 Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. . . . Why not let us 
make individual arrangements for you to en- 
joy the interesting, friendly atmosphere of a 
private family or join one of the special 
groups visiting our International Host-Family 
Centres? Meet and get to know the people 
of the country you visit. Illustrated brochure: 
EFA, 1 New_ Burlington Street, Regent 
Street, W1. (REG. 8866.) 


YESIGHT Rehabilitation Clinic 


open at 4 Blandford St, London, W1. 
Every Wed., 1.30 p.m.-9 p.m. LAN. 3626. 








is now 





ANTED to purchase: Small nursery 
school, Lon area. Full details: "oat 7457. 


EADING German work on freedom in 
Greek thought; wd welc leisured fellow 
rdr with German & poss. Greek. Box 7597 


MATEUR Actors, experienced, for busi- 

est non-professional theatre in world. 
Own theatre and rehearsal rooms. North Lon- 
don. Phone MOU. 5885 eves | and weekends. 











SALLAAAPRELASSAAABSASSAABESSSASAAABS 


Ir eland of the festivals 


Here, only a few hours away, in a delightful 
friendly country you can have a wonderful carefree 
musical holiday, Here are a few of the Festival 
attractions for Spring and early Summer. 


May 10-24 FESTIVAL OF CORK 


The London Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Sir Malcolm 
Sargent with Claudio Arrau (Piano). 
The Cork Ballet Company. 


“Les Sylphides”’. 


The Cork Symphony Orchestra. Conductor Aloy Fleischmann. 
Cork International Choral & Folk Dance Festival. 


Booking & Prices from Cork Tostal Office, 25 Patrick Street, Cork. 
June 14-21 DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Celebrity Concert. 


3/6, 5/-, 6/-, 7/6, 10/-, 12/6, 15/-. 


Booking now open 


Le 

Le 

Le 

Le 

Holiday information and colourful free literature including e 
“Treland of the festivals” from: Irish Tourist Office, sa 
71 Regent Street, London. Telephone No. Regent 6801. ‘e 
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Director Miss Joan Denise Moriarty. 
Guest artiste Marina Svetlova (Prima Ballerina 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York). 
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A new work by Peter Darrell of the Western Theatre Ballet. : 
Me 
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Conductor Monsignore Domenico Bartolucci. 

Antonio & his Spanish Ballet. 

Mahler’s Second Symphony, by the combined Halle Orchestra, 

Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra and Our Lady’s Choral Society. 

Victoria Elliott (soprano), Eugenia Zareska (contralto). 

Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 

I VIRTUOSI DI ROMA—Italy’s finest Chamber Orchestra. 

Conductor Renato Fasano. 

IL TEATRO DELL’OPERA DA CAMERA presenting 

Operas of the Courts of Venice & Naples. Producer Corrado Pavolini. 

“La Serva Padrona’”’ & “Le Cantatrici Villane”’. 

“Tl Maestro di Capella” & “Il Filosofo di Campagna”. 

Celebrity Concert: Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra. 

Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 
Halle Orchestra. 

Soloist Evelyn Rothwell (Oboe). 

Celebrity Concert of Irish Artistes. 


Soloist Gina Bachauer (Piano). 
Conductor Sir John Barbirolli. 


Booking at all Keith Prowse Offices. 








¥ Viking Success begins with ‘Know- 

Gift Year’s Subscription to 
Britain’ s ‘iocement megeainn for Writers, also 
Free Writing Ability Test. Send for free N.3 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’, No 
Sales No Fees tuition. BA School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W1, 


WwHars wrong with the ABC? Ask a 
netic Alph. . Ass.. 86 Dalmain Rd., 


IN 1939 a portrait by Anthony = 
would have cost as much as Das Lied von 
der Erde; now the portrait costs a little more 
than the discs but includes as many as 6 
copies. Ring MAI. 3200 or write to 30 Abbey 
Gdns, NW8. 


AMPSTEAD Heath? Visit studio 14 Par- 

liament Hill. Prue Prints aa. lively 
designs, makes Italian-type shirts, s HW table- 
mats, divan covers. "Phone SWI. 49 


ba * speak: Italian Senieais in 3 
months. Setogni, WEL. 6655 for details. 











SOCIOLOGY, psychology, discussion, danc- 
ing, music, play-reading, writing, ramb- 
ling-are you interested? Write ec. (B), 
Fongunesio’ League, 20 Buckingham St, WC2. 


VISAPHONE for Foreign Languages: 9 LP 
records & 2 bks in case. French & Ger- 
man. 8 gns. Interpret for Foreign Holidays: 
3 LP records & 2 bks. French, Spanish, Italian 
and German. £3 10s. Free trial, post free. 
No deposit. Barmerlea.Book Sales, Ltd (Dept 
Visaphone N' NS) 10 Bayley St WCl. MUS 7223 


PHILIP > Humphreys, Psy ychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gate, S. 


Kensington, SW7. 
KENsington 8042. 


RIGINAL paintings at less than reproduc- 
tion prices. 500 works by the best English 
masters of the last 150 years at prices from 
10s. to £10. Please ae for lists from Holder, 
73— Castelnau, SW13 


UITAR aan Classical. ‘4, Ghgsnakov, 
48a Cathcart Rd, SW10. FLA. 43 








MAKE the Irving Theatré Bar, — 
Square, a meeting place for your friends. 
Open from 3 p.m. until midnight. Annual Bar 
membership 10s. 





FOREIGN girls seek comes posts, prefer- 
ably au pair. Anglo-Continental Bureau, 
148 | Walton treet, SW3. 1 KEN. 1586. 


"THE Art of Seeing. Readers “impressed by 

Aldous Huxley’s account of how his +> 
was saved by the methods of the late 
Bates, the celebrated American oculist & 
author of ‘Good Sight Without Glasses’ 
may be interested to know that this technique 
is practised by the Misses Scarlett (LANg- 
ham 3626 and ‘Brighton 52663). 


ONWAY Hall. Available for Meetings, 

Concerts, Priv. Theatricals; capacity 500. 
Dances 250. ~_ere acoustics for record- 
ings. Also small 1 & Committee Rooms. 
Apply: Conway Hal Red Lion Sg., WCl. 


UR Next-Day-Printing Service aims to 

despatch your Business Stationery the day 
after receipt of order. Prices: Lowest that 
ood quality allows. Write DDP, Millhams 
t, Christchurch, Hants. 


FoR your House Journal, Publicity, Print- 
ing, Exhibs, contact PRO, Box 7547. 





* condition - 
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CTORS :equired immediately for London 

Amateur remier of ‘The Castiglioni 
Brothers’. Write Box B.885 c/o Streets, 110 
Old Broad St, EC2. 


BE: sitting room and kitchenette, hw. 
” Offered to educated woman, preferably 
with part-time job, in exchange for 12 hcurs 
p.w. housework and shopping. Box 7565. 


PERSONALIST Club. A new approach to 
literature, culture, leisure activities. In- 
formal, friendly. - Write Box 7434, 


TIRGIN ‘science’ seduced by po litical and 

business ethics, morals and motives is 
now a common prostitute. Can we hush the 
scandal by a marriage with the humanities? 
I would like to hear from you if you are 
biased (and regret it!) towards the arts or 
sciences and either have never fallen into or 
have escaped from the pit of the dogmatic 
absclutists. Area communication groups with 
kindred spirits envisaged. Skeletal details with 


S.a.e. please to H. Carter, 94 Church Rd, 
Richmond. 





ERMAN language ar and literature by native 
German teacher. Box 4635. 


FOREST School Camps have some vacan- 
cies in August for boys aged 7 to 10 and 

for girls 7 to 14. Apply David Barke, Anker- 

dine, Ambleside Road, Lightwater, Surrey. 


FRIENDLY, informal society through 
which members meet at theatres, con- 
certs, opera, ballet, exhibitions, dances, etc. 
Send s.a.e. to The Companions Club, 11(S) 
Dryden Chambers, 119 Oxford St, Wi 


EXPERIENCED Journalist writes. speeches, 
reports, articles, books. Box 6 


I GE bed/sit., use kit. . bath, << rT exch, 
care boy (6) 3.30-5.30 term-time. N. Lon. 
Mother (stud. ) desperate! Box 7628. 


T Ives, Cornwall. Accom. in artist's large 
old house _overlkg sea, Box 6532. 


\ NTIBES, furnished 
artist’s house. Box 6813. 














accommodation, 
OME. Artist's flat avail. 1. July ‘10 wks. 
Resident maid, all comf., v. central. Mod. 

E.H., Via Romagnosi 20, 14, Rome, Italy. 


TEENAGE Holidays. ‘Stimulating and in- 

teresting seven-day Drama Courses under 
Professional Stage Staff. Leatherhead Reper- 
tory Theatre, Surrey, and Chanticleer Theatre, 
London, starting 5 July, 26 July, 2 August, 
9 August. Evenin urse 17 August. £8 8s. 
& £5 5s. Syllabus from Director: Miss 
do: . 6, The Keir, Westside, Wimble- 
on, 


TORIES wanted | by the | Agency ~ Dept 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd, Chronicle House, Fleet St, 
C4. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (mo reading fee), unsuitable 
work returned with reasons for rejection. We 
also offer an interesting booklet giving details 
and fees for our Courses & Criticisms, and 
success letters from students. 


CAs: TLES in Spain? Don’t dream of good 
living, make it a reality right here at 
home with superb Spanish El Cid Sherry. 
This is the light yét full-bodied Amontillado 
that is so pleasing to the Palate. 


HRONIC Catarrh is commonly treated 

with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, 
cauterisation and even surgery but, withal, the 
the implacable enemy of fitness, 
activity, happiness (and beauty) — remains. 
Garlisol tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify 
and clear the whole system. Entirely harmless 
and benevolent; no drug reaction on the heart 
or any other organ. Not habit-forming. Send 
52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol tablets (six 
months’ supply) with informative booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


UREX gloves and rubber | surgical appli- 

ances sent under plain cover. Write or 

om P our free price list now. oe Dept 
N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, W1 


AVIES Investments Limited, Bankers, 

still offer 73% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4°% on each 
£500 unit —details from Investment Dept N, 
Davies Investments Ltd, Danes Inn House, 
265 Strand, London, WC2. 


WERITE for Profit. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. Regent Institute (Dept. 
E/191), Palace Gate, London, W8. 


UMANISM, a modern outlook. Write to 
Ethical Un, 13 Prince of Wales Tce, W8. 


WAASSAGE for health & fitness 
nervous tension. HAM. 2514, 


FOREIGN girls domest. and willing avail. 
(1) ‘au pair’, (2) requiring free board & 
lodg in exch. 4 hrs help, (3) also small con- 
tribution for board and lodg & 2 hrs help. 
Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, SW7. 


aur Attractive posts for girls 
avail, Also wanted, p.g. accommodation 
and exchanges seaside/country for students. 
Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, London, SW7. 


TV Urgently Needs Scripts! Our corre- 
spondence course can teach you to earn 
big money by writing TV scripts that sell. 
Individual and practical coaching by experts. 
Free Prospectus from Dept 104, Television 
Writing School, 7 Harley St, London, wi 


ME,” 























relieves 
1-5 p.m. 














M. DAVIDSON, FSMC. Ophthal- 


mic Optician, attends at The Hatton 
Optical Co., 19 Hatton Garden, Holborn. 
1 (Tel. HOL. 8193.) 
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I Did On the Continent” is not 
at all bad; though you really must try—” 
Excuse me, Sir, about Lawrence, Sir, why 
was my father so very annoyed 
on Saturday? I told him I’d read and enjoyed 
a book called Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
which I bought in France, in a plain, brown cover. 
Why, Sir, have we erected a plaque 
to an author we can only read in the dark? 
ALaN F. WALLIS 


I am worn out 

with the effort of trying to teach people 

and not succeeding. 

Now I’ve made up my mind 

I teach nobody, I’m going to teach nobody, 
I’m not going to tell any lies about it, 

it’s your plaque, not mine. 

If there’s a boy here and there, or a nymphet 
who can really read me, 

that’s quite enough for me. 

And if by a miracle a school mistress happened to 


come along 
who warmed the cockles of my heart 
I’d rejoice over the woman and the warmed cockles 
of my heart 
so long as it didn’t all fizzle out in plaques. 
GIDEON COHEN 


For God’s sake let us be men, 
Not monkeys minding monkeys, 
Standing or sitting with our tongues curled 
And our nerves braced against the personality bars, 
While the great fat British Public 
Demands results, results — 
And throws us nuts, and giggles at our blue bottoms. 
I think of the blood and spirit which I have sold 
For one hundred pounds sterling a year 
To Croydon, to rueful Croydon in bloodstained 
Surrey, 
And I feel the laughter blowing tornadoes 
Over the thin fences of my bare timidity. 
Take the damned thing down! 
H. HarDMAN 


City Lights 


Mr Amory’s Big Dash 


Gently, now: even bribery has its pleasant 
side. I’ve yet to meet anyone who objects to 
paying less income tax and purchase tax, to 
having 2d off his pint of beer or to getting interest 
on his half-forgotten post-war credits. You can’t 
deny that the man had a lot of money to give 
away, that he’s given it away, and that most 
people are going to feel pleased about it. 

Mr Amory, after all, by permitting unemploy- 
ment to remain high and production to stagnate 
until it was time for his Budget, had provided 
himself with the best opportunity to cut taxation 
with a clear economic conscience that any Chan- 
cellor has enjoyed since the war. And in one 
sense, at last, he has grabbed it with both hands. 
The actual overall Budget deficit in 1958-9 was 
£182m: the deficit for 1959-60 is now estimated 
to be £721m. Mr Amory, while bravely main- 
taining that his is no spending-spree Budget, is 
conceding as much to the taxpayer as the most 
wildly optimistic of his amateur advisers have 
been urging. On top of this massive increase in 
the Budget deficit, he is reintroducing invest- 
ment allowances—the immediate budgetary cost 
of which is nothing at all though its effect will 
probably be considerable—and is taking powers 
to accelerate the repayment of post-war credits 
later in the year. Mr Amory clearly believed that 
he had great scope for tax concessions. 

How has he used it? Well, presumably, from 
the political point of view, though not so well 
as he might have done. By spreading his bounty 
here, there and everywhere, he has inevitably left 
behind a crowd of disappointed claimants; the 
cuts in beer duty and in the higher rates of pur- 
chase tax will cost a good deal of money without 
serving any very obvious object, and the com- 
promise cut of 9d in the standard rate is as 
mildly annoying— especially to those who have 
to work with a fraction of 31/80—as such com- 
promises usually are. Socially, as the opposition 
will no doubt point out, the Budget has several 
notable faults. It is odd, for example, that Mr 
Amory’s welcome concessions to beer-drinkers, 
television watchers and purchasers of the more 
expensive consumer goods should be accom- 
panied by no concession to the harder-pressed 
members of the community but the belated 
hardship provisions for the repayment of post- 
war credits. It is odd, too, that the cuts in income 
tax rates should not have been matched by any 
change in the scale of allowances: the single man 





with an unearned income of £5,000 will gain £178 
a year, the married man with two children earn- 
ing £700 a year—slightly more than the average 
industrial worker — will make just over 1s a week. 

It is from an economic point of view, however, 
that Mr Amory’s Budget is most open to criticism. 
If a massive injection of purchasing power on this 
scale is now desirable to make ‘a fuller use of our 
resources’, there are plenty of unemployed workers 
to ask why the government had to wait until its 
pre-election Budget before taking action. If, how- 
ever, the government was right not to have taken 
action on this scale some months ago when the 
recession was deepening, what are its effects likely 
to be now, when the Treasury experts proclaim 
that the upturn is already well established? 

* * * 


The City and the markets are generally pleased 
with the Budget; the cuts in income tax and pur- 
chase tax were generally expected, the re-intro- 
duction of investment allowances is a welcome 
extra. The only people to be slightly taken aback 
are the dividend-strippers and bond-washers who 
are promised further attention in the Finance Bill. 
Dividend stripping is an art practised by a finance 
company which is taxed according to its profit or 
loss on security dealings; it buys itself a company 
with large accumulated reserves which have 
already borne tax, pays itself a large dividend from 
these, so reducing the market value of the com- 
pany, and then re-sells it at a loss which can be 
used to set against the tax charged on the divi- 
dend. There were provisions in the 1955 and 1958 
Finance Acts to deal with the dividend-strippers, 
but they have been contriving to keep going by 
straddling Britain and Eire. This stopped, they 
will presumably find other places from which to 
operate—though the Inland Revenue has done 
well to stop a dodge so quickly. 

Its decision to do something about bond-wash- 
ing is less of a surprise. To bond-wash, a finance 
company operates with a body —such as a charity 
—which is exempted from tax on dividends. It 
buys gilt-edged stock at dividend time when the 
market price is swollen and sells a little later when 
the dividend element has been dropped from the 
price; it thus gets both its taxed dividend and a 
dealing loss to set against its general tax liability. 
The Stock Exchange, prompted by the Revenue, 
attempted to stop bond-washing as long ago as the 
summer of 1957. Perhaps the Revenue itself will 
be more successful. 

Taurus 
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The Chess Board 


No. 491. A Harem Full of Blondes 


To achieve the theoretical maximum of nine Queens 
would seem to be practically impossible, and even a 
composer’s flights of fancy would hardly approach so 
awesome an agglomeration of Queenly abundance, 
The maximum I have ever seen in a game position 
occurred in a famous game of Alekhine’s when at one. 
stage and for as long as two or three moves a total of 
five Queens were slogging it out in so fearful and 
almost incalculable a display of brute force that, 
whenever I play over the game I am tempted to wonder 
if the polish of my chess-table has stood the strain, 
Foremost among ‘the Foe composers attracted by 

— multi-Q-promotions is 
Viadimir Alexandrovitch 
Korolkov wo, gifted with as 
lively a cease of humour as 
one would expect from so 
fanciful a composer, prefers 
to frame such pieces as short 
stories, the hero (or villain) 
usually being a master Know- 
all who invariably comes a 
cropper. White in this position, he would tell the 
kibitzers that his opponent’s hopes of forcing a mate 
were utterly naive since after (1) . . . Kt(5)-B6 ch; 
(2) K-R1, Kt-K5 he, Know-all, had provided 2 
brilliant combination: (3) RP = Q ch, K-Kt6; (4) 
Q*x RP ch, K x Q; (5) Q-R8 ch, K-Kt6; (6) Q-R2 ch, 
KtxQ; (7) P=Q, Kt-KB6; (8) QxP ch, K-R6; 
(9) Q-R2, ch, KtxQ; (10) K-Ktl, K-Kt6; Here, 
interrupting his rumination for a moment, master 
Know-all once again turned. to the kibitzers: ‘ My 
opponent,’ he said, ‘ may still have fond dreams of 

. Kt-Q7, followed by... Kt-B6 ch, ‘ 
Kt-K5 and mate, but I doubt that he has plumbed 
the astonishing depth of my counter-measures.’ 











ae @ & 
os GFF 





(11) P-Kt6, Kt-Q7; (12) P-Kt7, Kt(R)-B6 ch; (13) K-Ri 
Kt-K5; (14) P = Q ch, P-Q3; (15) Qx P ch, K-R6; (16) Q-R2 ch, 
KtxQ; (17) K-Ktl, K-Kt6; (18) P-R7, Kt-Q7; (19) P=Q, 
Kt(R)-B6 ch; (20) K-R1, Kt-K5; (21) Q-QKt8 ch, K-R6; (22) 
Q-R8 ch, K-Kt6; (23) Q-Kt8 ch. 

Here Master Know-all reluctantly admitted that he 
had to be content with a draw, and since his opponent 
merely needed another draw to win the match the 
master (this time playing Black) strained all his 
ingenuity to reach this position. /2k1q3/ 2P5/3P1PPP/ 
4P3/4Q3/1p5p/1P5p/KB6. ‘It’s a demonstrable win,’ 
said master Know-all while benignantly turning to the 
kibitzers: “‘ Look, if he takes my new Queen I mate 
him by... Q-R5, and anyway I have the un- 
answerable threat of the Q-swap, followed by... 
Q-R5 ch.’’ White played (2) Q-Kt4 ch, and in 
countering . . . Q-Q2 the master turned to hi3 
audience again. ‘ Note, how I do not give him the 
slightest chance. Had I played . . . K-Kt2 he might 
have got a perpetual on QKt4, QBé4 etc.’ Both 
players now being under grievous time-pressure the 
remaining moves were played at lightning speed. 

) QQ Kx ; (4) P-K6 ch, K-B1; & P-Q7 ch, KxP; 
OP: Qc ; (7) P-K7 ch, K-2; ( 8)P =Qch, KxQ 


(9) P- B7 ch, paca 0) P = Qch, K x Q; (11) P-Kt7 ch, K-B2; 
eae Q ch, KxQ; (13) P-R7 ch, K-Kt2; as) P=Q ch 
xQ. 


Having thus stalemated his opponent the master 
conceded the draw with ill grace, but he got really 
angry when the oppenent modestly pointed out that’ 
with six Queens in action he had just beaten the 
master’s proud record of the previous game. 

A: srs. 1956 


The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game-position in which 
Black forced a brilliant mate 
in 3. For 6 and 7 ladder- 
points B (a draw by F. 
Sackmann) and C (a win by 
Duras) in Forsyth. ; 

B: /8/6p1/P1p2Kt2/8/5PB1 
/3Pr3/8/1k3K1b/. 

C: /8/ KPb5/8/P5p1/5p2/3k 

— 4/7P/2B5/. 

Usual prizes. Entries by 20 April. 











REPORT on No. 488 held over 
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NEW 


Week-end Crossword 350 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 


tions opened. Entries to Crossword 350, 


Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post 21 April. 





j 2 3 4 5 6 

5 10 

7 2 
3 14 is | i6 

6 | (9 20 
22 23 24° 
25 26 

27 . 28 
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Aerobatics as an afterthought 
after a card game (5). 
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19. Spill for one who dismounts 











1. Put lines wrongly down (5). 21. Fruit f 
+ tag athena 4. Showy footballer in a : ae ee ae 
‘ 9 The « y Mee ? DOWN 22. * With eager thought warb- 
7 r) "tan dish (7). ee oh Mediterranean place where oe his —— lay* (Milton) 
10. bos college — a 6). ae 23. Good about a sober singer 
able carrier (7). eS 5 
2. Opens out in a car after the eas / 
oi. ao to sell back a sun-top is missing (7). 24. Sing witha 7 * at heart (5). 
12. Fashions for poetry in writ- 3. The general has lost nothing ee 
ing (5). ‘ pte (5). Pore Solution to No. 348 
13. She has di . Full of gas, it sounds like the — vara 
pedi Sy ey aoe apartment you let someone _|N at ee ae m 
15. Sinner she wrongly treats else use (9). . BIR|AITIEMBHIA R'P.1 S'T 
17 as holy (9) 5. Musketeer for a mountain [t MED AMBAMENEO 
18. Converter of trial goal is to 5). ‘ CL EIAINEES EIR EN ADIEIR 
be seen later (9). 6. The college takes notice of ES aS T Li 
2 20. Organisation which provides signs of quality (9). B oa mt oi ‘ne on : =~ 
a place in the theatre infront 7. Desert with some players on USINGMEFESTIVAL 
of the circle (5). (7). LN E Vics 
22. Figure for what an archaeolo- 8. With cats the prey would LIA TIEIRIA/LIL/VMBE A'RITIH 
gist does (5). make mountains (5). = E a: (MER REBOME 
23. Flower and bird nonsense (9) 14. Birds give one unpleasant ps CONERA TE FAB LIE 
25. Withdraw what one has said shocks after dark (9). aC Linie R « r OA 
about a pamphlet (7). 16. The lad has to undress on ' 
26. Pulled in for the attraction the heather (9). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 348 
in the pub (7). 17. For articles of clothing the S. ¥. Simister (London N14) 
27. Making love is nearly all cost varies with the college Dr G. Kitron (Ferusalem) 
anxieties and wickedness (9). (9). K. F. Scarff (Bishops Stortford) 








ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


SMALL, pleas. bed-sit. in Doctor's house. 
H. & c., gas-fire, ckr. CAN. 4554. _ 


FURS. flat, b/s. rm, kit. ey Suit 
cple. Mod. rent. Quiet hse. LAD. 3031. 


Sc furn. flat, dble bedroom, living-rm, fac- 
ing Hampstead Heath, bath-cum-kit. 6 
gns. week. View evgs/wk- ends. SWI. 3521. 


: HAMPSTEAD. Beautiful flatlet, suit 
bach. All fac. inc, free baths, SWI. 3099. 


ROOM, use telephone & bath. : minute 
Angel tube. £2 5s. TER. 6873 


VACANCY Y for 3rd girl in group- = ieaia 
spac. flat nr Seymour Hall. AMB. 3980. 


COMF. bed-sit. room in professional house- 
hold, with breakfast, £3. (Other meals 
by arr.). SW12. BAT. 5884 


FURN. flat, 3 rms, kit. & bath. Rent 84s. 
Harris, 34 Lynton Rd, Kilburn, NW6. 


NEWLY dec. furn. flat, 3 hr town, only 
44 gns., for long let. ENTerprise 7834. 


A ROOM for young jady in house of young 
people. WIL. 370 





BACHELOR invited 7 congenial house 
with two others. Mod. cost. Tel, EALing 
3948 after 7 p.m. or write Box 7431. 


at charm. small mod, flat. Inde- 
pendent share off. + Prof. wom. PRO. 5969. 


SUNNY, comfortable, furnished attic room, 
single, 45s. PUTney 1659. 


PLEASANT, “newly decorated bed/s., 
facs, near Highgate. ° TUD. 0807. 


V a Large divan-sitting room, “newly” “fur- 

nished; garden view; ample kitchenette 
with new Baby Belling. Hot and cold water. 
£4 inclusive. Box 7603. 


Ww! 1. 3 men (grads), mid-20’s, , seek 1 or 2 
to share mod. furn. house. AMB. 9236. 


HARMING balcony _ bed- -sitting- room, 
modern block, every convenience. WC1. 
Breakfast optional. Ring TER, 3752. 


ED-sitter, ckg facs, own entrance, | £2. 
Teacher only. Reduction hols. MAR. 6424. 


PLEASANT large room & k’ tte for 1 or 2 
in private home. Unfashionable N. dis- 
trict, convenient City. CLI. 5115. 


ELL-furn. div-rm, use tel., ~ bath, ekg 
facs. Gentleman only. 42s. "MAI. 1093. 


Q/C. sgle furn. bed-sit., own kitchen and 
bathroom, Islington. £3 p.w. ‘Phone 
Oliver, CAN. 5094 office hours. 


R Belsize Park Station, charming, newly 
furn. top-floor fiat, 2 rms. and kit. 6 gns. 
p.w. 1 person prefd. Also, sgle v. well furn. 
bed-sit, 3} _gns. PRI. 048 
EW s/c. furn. at pease & sunny, 
overlooking Queen’s 2 large rooms 
with kitchen/dining-room, Bathroom, separate 
toilet, all newly dec., 8 gns. TUDor 0516. 


BLACKHEATH. Comfortable single room, 
cooking facilities, £2 10s. inclusive. 
Double rooms ditto, 35s. each. Box 7303. 


ARGE “b/ sitter, share ‘kitchen, bath, own 
4 tel. 60s. p.w. LAD. 1458, after 7 p.m. 


B- JS. ; prof, “women, newly decorated <civan- 
rooms & kit, 2 gns. each. MOU. 5438. 


cea Common, newly dec. b/ * .» own 
kit. 55s. Business lady. BAT. 


EW. Pleasant furn. divan room, rt facs. 
Musical tenant (m.) pref. Box 7466. 


INTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 











‘usual 




















dble & sgle rooms, £4 10s. full board. 12 
Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO, 2634. 











ACCOMMODATION VACANT—continued 


we Furn. balcony room in small flat. 
Lady. Mon.-Fri. Reas. rent. Box 7530. 


IIGHGATE Wds. Beautiful bed-sit. rms. 
Double 3 gns., single 2 gns. TUD. 8207. 


GINGLE bed-sit. with separate kitchen, bath- 


rm, toilet, use ‘phone, in well- furnished 


flat. Ring GLA. 8254. 


3-md S.C, flat, interestingly furn., c.h.w., 





linen, china, frig. incl. Garage extra. 8 
gns. Reduction 3-yr let. CAN. 8482. 

ED-sit. & dinette, contemp., sep. entr., 

own telephone, use kit. bath. Two 
mins Swiss Cottage tube. 70s. per week. Pro- 
fessional woman only. Box 7429. 


AYSWATER. Comfortable. single divan- 

room, basin, c.h.w.; elec. fire, share large 
kitchen one other person: linen, china, £3 
incl. heat. Box 7172. 


VAILABLE shortly. Well-furnished 
rooms, pleasant house Hampton, Middle- 
sex, close station and river. Use large secluded 
arden with tennis court. (NS readers pre- 
erred.) Details Box 7293. 

HAF-H -House (gnd fi.), SW4. Virt. s.c., own 
& b., etc. Two friends (f.) or cple? 

Unf. or semi? Vac. May. Reas. Box 7476. 


SHDOWN Forest. Holiday bungalow, 
sleeps 7, 2 acres, stream, furn. from £5 
weekly till Aug. _ Box 7340. a 


SOUTH Cornwall, Gerrans Bay, facing Port- 
scatho. Unique private position on farm 
overlooking superb sandy beach; modern 
Countess 4-berth caravan to let; fully eqpd. 
Free from 30 May except 1-29 Aug. Rent 
June 6 gns., July- Sept. 7 gns. wkly. Box 7488. 


ORNISH cottige, 3 miles to St Ives. De- 
4 lightful position, view to sea. Sleep 3. 
May, June. uly 6 gns. week, Write Alford, 
‘Random Top’, Trencrom, Lelant, Cornwall. 


(COUNTRY. Cottage beauty spot Lammer- 
muir Hiils, 2 bedrooms 5 gns weekly, also 
small two-roomed flat; h. and c. 5 gms. 
Graham, Longformacus, Berwickshire. 


OLIDAY accom. beside W. Looe river. 
Mod. furn. cottage, ditto bungalow. 
Shallowpool, Nr. Looe, Cornwall. 


sur woman writer. One or two partly furn. 
single rooms, box room cooking facils. 
One room £1, two rooms 30s. Cummings, St 
Ives, Silver Street, Braunton, Devon. 


ACCOMMODATION EXCHANGE _ 


(YWNER modern ‘house, Bangor, Caerns, 
sceks exchange similar house in London. 
First fortnight in Aug. Box 7273. 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED __ 


PROVINCIAL University Lecturer and wife 
require permanent ‘accommodation in 
London for vacations. Any ideas? Box 7221. 


YENT., 9 “May, Ige b/s. usual facs. 4 mls 


radiys Aldwych. TEM. 8484/Ext. 306. 


WANTED, large unfurnished _ room pref. 
adjoining small room; gas and water. 
Decorate if suitable. Central Lon. Box 7532. 


H’s anyone large “unfurn, rm/studio for 
daytime use, fairly central? Box 7493. ; 
ACH. with widowed mother sks unfurn. 
flat London, pref. Victoria area. Box 7513. 




















HOUSE wanted for fortnight’ s retreat. Jul/ 


Aug. 15 persons. Own ———— Within 
100 m. London. Attractive. Box 7 
PROPERTIES TO _ 


N?2. Furn. cottage, 4 rms, k., my. gdn. ~ Easy 
reach City/West End. £6 p.w. Box 7312. 





| 
| 
| 





PROPERTIES FOR SALE AND WANTED 


£4 800. Hampstead Gdn. Suburb. Four bed- 
‘ roomed house with garage. Box 7602. 


LARSE family “need largish house or = 
cottages (min. 4 bedrooms) up to £1,000. 
Not deterred 4 remoteness or partial dilapi- 
dation. Box 7339. 


WHERE TO STAY 


PORTHLEVEN. Tye Rock Hotel, adjoining 
beach; views Land’s End-Lizard; quiet 
comfort. ‘Home’ cooking, AA & RAC recom. 
S.a.e. for brochure 


OTSWOLD Hills. Cottage guest house. 
Exc. cen.; gd food. 17s. 6d. dly: 5 gns. 
wkly. (Afternoon teas extra). Broch.: Tansley, 
Yew Trees, Cockleford, Cowley, Cheltenham. 
RITAIN’S Little Tyrol, Surrey. Highcroft 
Hotel, vor — recommended. 
Club licence. (Tel. 


ULLION, Cosme 








~ Mounts Bay Hotel 
offers every comf. & c. all rms. Exc. 
cuisine. Children welc. Broch.' with pleasure. 


REES’, Woody Bay, N. Devon. In beauti- 
ful woodlands 5 mins walk sea. Excellent 
food, ev. comf. IIl. brochure sent gladly. 


COMBE ‘Martin, Devon, ‘Summerlands’ 
4 Guest House, AA listed, offers homely 
mod. accom. 5 mins sea. Own grown produce. 


Stamp for broch. E. Bright (‘phone 2205). 


‘YORNWALL. Luxury accom. near Land’s 
End, beaches & bus routes. Good food, 
mod. .bathroom. Television, phone, garage, 
private dining room & sun lounge. Children 
& pets welcome. Terms moderate. Box 7474. 


USSEX. 12 mls Eastbourne. Acres wooded 

grounds. Own produce. Everything home 

made. Vegetarians welcome. From 6} gns. 
Whinrig Guest House, Horam 211. 


A Chaire Hotel, Jersey, ‘Channel _ Islands, 
Ist Register, fully licensed, standing in 10 
acres, at lovely, unspoilt Rozel Bay. Easy 
reach of town. Golf, bathing, fishing, boating, 
etc. c. Enjoy an early holiday. Write brochure. 


\ LTERNATIVE to South of France for 

Spring & Summer holidays in ‘Britain’s 
Best Climate’ (town claim). Unsurpassed 
amenities. Premier postn, full Sth. From 6} 
gns, incl. htd bedrm, early tea, 4 meals & 
woffees dly. No gratuities. Friendly atmo- 
sphere. Illus. brochures free. Normanhurst 
Private Hotel, Sea- front, St Leonards, Sussex. 





LITTLE Guide to Village «Inns, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, $s post free from 
Victor Hilton or Hilton (NS), Sundial House, Torquay. 


W.. Coast of Coast of Ireland. Spend “your holidays 
here this year & stay at Avondale House, 
on Clew nm Clew Bay, ! Mulrany, Co. 0. Mayo, 1 Ireland. 


HiLLlovers -lovers offer hospitality in converted 
farmhouse, Deeuefeny & remotely situ- 
ated in heart of Welsh mountains nr Llyn 
Gerionydd. Modern comfort, very good fires. 
Friendly & informal, a 7 gns. George & 
Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, Trefriw, Llanrwst 166. 





RECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 
beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures, Write 
for terms and brochure, Higham House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 


ECULVER Lodge, Beltinge, Kent. Ideal 
for weekends or holidays. Vegetarians 
especially welcome, 


OONEEN Guest House, Letterfrack, 
Connemara, Ireland, offers homely first- 
class accommodation. Moderate terms, h. & c. 
and inner-sprung mattresses. Boating, fishing, 
motor trips. Fully licensed. Brochure available. 











| 
| 








_ WHERE TO STAY—continued 


TF you can’t afford the Continent but like 

the food, sun, sea & country there is an 
old stone cottage at Salcombe taking a few 
guests. Bfkt & dinner. 7 gns. p.w. Box 6397. 


| BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 

Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea 
front. Gdns, putting green, garages. Super- 
lative food. June 9 gns, July 10-12 gns. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. Historic house, woods, 
lakes, own farm, modern amenities, sea 
near. Lockley, Orieiton, Pembroke. 


‘OME. Pensione Texas, Via Firenze 47. 
V. cent., full or half pens. Exc. food, h. 
& c. all bedrms. _Charming, informal. Reas. 


PARIS Pension, 75 Rue Cardinal Lemoine 
Ve. Full pension 35s., half 28s. daily. 
Quiet, ideal for study; good cuisine, recomm. 


OTE d’Azur. Typical Provencal ~ hotel. 
Beautiful, quiet site above sandy beach. 
Modern comforts, Ist-class cuisine. Casino, 
dancing. Reduced rates up to end of June. 
Illus. brochure: Ermitage, Bandol (Var). 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
THAT Soviet People Read’, Judah Waten; 
‘Communism and the Lefr, R. P. 
Dutt; ‘Nyasaland Massacre’, H. Rathbone. 
‘Labour Monthly’, 1s. 8d. or 9s. half yearly 
post free, Dept NS, 134 Ballards Lane, N3 


“LOSS “of the Magyar’, by Patricia Beer, 18 
the Poetry Book Society Spring Choice. 
Details of Membership (subscription 2 gns.) 
from Secretary, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. 
SOUTH Africa, The Left and Europe, Ad- 
vertising, Comprehensive Schools, Cyprus, 
plus 8-page Aldermaston supplement with 
statistical “8 All in spring issue of ‘Per- 
specitve’. ls. 3d. from 76 Eton Hall, NW3. 
CANDIDATES contesting municipal elec- 
tions need The Rating Reformer, sure- 











fire, vote-winning leaflet. Independent t; 
non-party, facsimile newspaper format 8} 
by 11”. Space left for rubber stamping 


candidate’s name, etc. Useless and dangerous 
for opponents of Land-Value Ratin = 
valuable for others. Minimum 1,000 for £ 
Discount on larger orders. 
Ready 15 April. From Land & Liberty, 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, SW1. 


S India with us? ‘Crossbow’, the Bow Group 
quarterly of Tory ideas, studies this ques- 
tion in an important series of articles on 
Britain’s approach to the ogee ag | world. 
Authors include P. T. Bauer and G. F. Hud- 
son; articles include ‘Whom should a aid?’ 
and ‘Meeting Khrushchev’. In the April’ issue, 
out this week. 3s. a copy. 10s. p.a. ‘Crossbow’, 
Room 3, 22 St Giles’ High Street, WC2. 


OW to infirmity stretches your child’s 

career: invest in Chaffe and Edmonds: 
‘Careers Encyclopedia’. Critically selected data 
on 220 progressive livelihoods : exams, train- 
ing, prospects. A 650 pp. authority for only 
15s. (16s. 9d. posted). Booksellers, or Cleaver- 
Hume Press Ltd, 31 Wright’ s Lane, W8. 


ENTRAL Books announce the transfer of 
4 their shop, owing to LCC clearance, from 
2 Parton St (closed 11 April) to 37 Grays 
Inn Rd (near Holborn Hall), open from Mon- 
day 13 April for your current progressive 
literature, the Marxist classics, and books for 
study, do-it-yourself, and just pleasure. 
ERMAN books in 7 rooms: ~~ 38a 
Boundary Rd, NW8. MAI. 30 
Books by return. New books sent = post. 
Write for Spring List to Southbank Book- 
post, 10 Cleaver Square, SE11. 
Books bought, Left emphasis, Van calls. 
Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. RIV. 6807. 


Specimens Pang 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words) 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s, 6d. 
Semi-display giving greater prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy ty Tuesday first post 
can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WC1 
Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
FACULTY OF ENGLISH 


The Faculty hope shortly to appoint up 
to three University Assistant Lecturers in 
English to serve from 1 October 1959. 
Pensionable stipend £700 or £800 rising 
to £900 or £1,000. Family allowances. 


Further particulars from the Secretary, Dr 
m. Redpath, Laundress Lane 
Faculty Rooms, Mill Lane, Cambridge, to 
whom applications (10 copies) with the 
names of not more than three referees 
should be sent by 30 April 1959. 





WOMAN PERSONNEL OFFICER 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 
LTD, is seeking a woman of 30 or under, 
preferably with some years’ experience as 
a personnel officer. She will work in a 
factory team with men and women per- 
sonnel efficers, carrying responsibility for 
the personnel function in connection with 
a large number of women. Training in the 
company’s policies and practices will be 
given. 


Applications in writing marked P.O.12, 

should be sent to the Employment Officer, 

Philips Electrical Industries Ltd, Central 

Personnel Department, 171 Shaftesbury 

Avenue, London, WC2. The closing date 
is 18 April. 


- 





If you’re the kind of girl the Chief relies 
on, 

Alert, omniscient and a good stone- 
waller; 

A crisp stenog., neurosis-free, no flies on 


. then do come and see us; we have 
just the job for you as Secretary or PA; 
salaries, conditions and opportunities are 

all first-rate. 


THE ST STEPHEN’S SECRETARIAT 

3-4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC2; 2 Broad 

Street Place, EC2; 316 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, SW1. 





USTRALIAN National University, Can- 

berra. Fellow or Senior Fellow in Law. 
Applications are invited for the above position 
in the Department of Law in the Research 
School of Social Sciences. The salary range 
of a Fellowship is from £A1,793 to £2,563, 
and of a Senior Fellowship from £A2,553 to 
£3,063; increments for Fellow are £70 per 
annum, Senior Fellow £85 per annum, The 
successful applicant will, in the first place, 
be appointed at a salary and an incremental 
limit fixed within those ranges by reference 
to his standing and experience. Appointment 
is made for an initial period of five years; 
thereafter it may be made permanent. The 
appointee will be required to pursue research 
projects in his own speciality, to supervise 
or assist in the supervision of students, and to 
co-operate with other Departments of the 
School as appropriate. He will be expected 
to have a general competence in English law, 
and to have or acquire a knowledge of Austra- 
lian law so far as different. He will also be 
expected to take an interest in the history of 
his special field, and in general legal theory. 
Some preference may be given to applicants 
whose special interests lie in Evidence, Pro- 
cedure, Torts, Conflicts, or some combina- 
tion of those fields. The person appointed 
will be entitled to one year’s study leave on 
full pay, plus a contribution towards travel 
and other expenses in every six years (if a 
Senior Fellow) or every seven years (if a 
Fellow). Superannuation on the FSSU pat- 
tern will be provided and reasonable removal 
expenses will be paid. Further details are 
available from th: Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Sq., London, WC1. Applications close 
in Australia and London on 31 August 1959. 


NIVERSITY cf Glasgow. Post-Graduate 
Scholarship in Soviet Institutions. Ap- 
plications are invited for a Post-Graduate 
Scholarship in Soviet Institutions, tenable for 
one year. Stipend — £400-£500, according to 
qualifications and experience. Applications (3 
copies) should be lodged, not later than 30 
April, 1959, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. Robt T. 
Hutcheson, Secretary of University Court. 
ADMINISTRATIVE County of Wilts. 
Applications invited from suitably quali- 
fied women for Child Care Officer to under- 
take special responsibilities under the Adop- 
tion Act, 1958. Certificate of Central Training 
in Child Care and/or a social science qualifi- 
cation desirable and experience in adoption 
work essential. Salary £725. Application 
forms with full details from the Clerk of the 
County Council, County Hall, Trowbridge, 
returnable by 4 May 1959. 





NEW STATESMAN 
__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued _ 


Br requires Music Talks Producer to pro- 
mote and produce talks, chiefly in Third 
Programme, on music and _ subjects related 
to music, including talks with musical illus- 
trations; also to attend auditions and concerts 
and to report thereon. Wide knowledge and 
sound judgment of musical standards and taste 
essential, acquaintance with the history of 
music, an understanding of trends and per- 
sonalities in the world of music today, organ- 
ising ability, also imagination and skill in 
the use of words. A professional training in 
music although not essential may be_ the 
deciding factor. Salary £1,380 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by seven 
annual increments to £1,930 p.a. max. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.1068 N.Stm) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


Bec requires Literary Editor, The Listener, 
to be responsible for the literary and art 
pages of The Listener (including the choice 
of original poems) and for supplements of a 
literary character, He must have a wide know- 
ledge of literature and the literary scene and 
be familiar with the general run of current 
literature and authors, art exhibitions and art 
critics. Salary £1,255 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional) rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,735 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.1071, N.Stm.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcast- 


ing House, London, W.1, within five days. 


NIVERSITY of Sydney, Australia, Chair 

of Economics. Applications are invited for 
a newly established second Chair of Eco- 
nomics. Salary will be at the rate of £A3,750 
per annum, plus cost of living adjustment. 
There is retirement provision under the Pro- 
fessorial Superannuation Scheme and, in 
addition a pension of not less than £A400 
per annum upon retirement after the age of 
60 years. Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme, in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be assisted 
by loans to purchase a house, The Senate 
reserves the right to fill the Chair by invita- 
tion. A statement of conditions of appointment 
and information for candidates may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCl. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 15 June, 1959 


UNIVERSITY of Sydney. Senior Lecture- 
ship in French. Applications are invited 
for the above position, The salary for a Senior 
Lecturer is within the range £A2,200-80- 
£2,600 per annum, plus cost of living adjust- 
ment, and will be subject to deductions under 
the State Superannuation Act. The commenc- 
ing salary will be fixed according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the successful appli- 
cant, Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers, married men may be assisted 
by loans to purchase a house. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCl. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 30 May 1959. 

NIVERSITY of Hong Kong. Lectureship 

or Assistant Lectureship in Statistics. 
Applications are invited for the above post. 
Applicants must have appropriate qualifications 
specialising either in Mathematical Statistics 
or in Statistics in conjunction with an applied 
field. Annual salary (Superannuable) is Lec- 
turer: 3575 x £50 — £2,175 (man) or 
£1,200 x £40 — £1,680 (woman). Assistant Lec- 
turer : £1,375 x £50-—£1,525 (man) or 
£1,040 x £40 — £1,160 (woman), There is also 
an expatriation allowance of £225 a year if 
applicable. The equivalent of income tax in 
the Colony is comparatively low. First-class 
sea passages are provided for expatriate staff 
and their families on first i and 
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‘THE University of Leeds. Department of 
English Language and Medieval English 
Literature. Applications are invited for the 
post of Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in the 
Department of English Language and 
Medieval Literature. Salary on the scale £900 
x £50 — £1,350 (efficiency bar) x £75 — £1,650 
a year for a Lecturer or within the range 
£700 — £850 a year for an Assistant Lecturer, 
according to age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. Preference will be given to candidates 
having special interests in Chaucer and later 
Medieval Literature. Applications (three 
copies) stating date of birth, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of three 
erees, should reach the Registrar, The 
University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further par- 
ticulars obtainable) not later than 9 May 1959. 


UNIVERSITY College of Swansea. Appli- 
cations are invited for a Lectureship in 
Social Science. Candidates should have quali- 
fications in social studies and experience in 
social work or administration. Salary on the 
scale £900-£1,650 per annum, according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Member- 
ship of FSSU and children’s allowance 
scheme. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University College, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom _ applics 
(six copies) must be sent by 25 April, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY of Birmingham. Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. Applica- 
tions are invited for an Assistant Lectureship 
in Statistics (£700 50— £850), from those 
who are interested in the application of 
statistical techniques in sociology (including 
demography). Duties to begin on 1 October, 
1959, or as soon after that date as possible. 
Applications will be welcomed from mathe- 
matical statisticians whose main interest lies 
in the development of techniques for use in 
this field as well as from social scientists. Ap- 
plications (3 copies), with the names of three 
referees, should be sent not later than 25 
April, 1959, to the Registrar, The University, 
Birmingham, 15, from whom further particu- 
lars can be obtained. 
OME Office: (a) Children’s Inspector; (b) 
Probation Inspector. Pensionable posts (2 
for (a), 1 for (b)) for men or women aged at 
least 28 on 1 March 1959 with wide experi- 
ence of social conditions. For posts (a), under- 
standing of behaviour problems of children 
and young people is essential and a University 
degree or appropriate diploma or certificate, or 
recognised training in social or educational 
work an advantage. For post (b), understand- 
ing of juvenile and adult delinquency prob- 
lems is essential, and experience in the train- 
ing and supervision of case workers and a 
University degree or other qualification in 
social science will be an advantage. National 
salary scale (men): £1,265-£1,580. Promotion 
prospects. Write Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W1, for appli- 
cation form, quoting 4957/59, Closing date 
21 April 1959. 
OUNTY of Buckingham, Appointment of 
Probation Officers. Applications are in- 
vited for the appointment of a whole-time 
Male and a whole-time Female probation 
officer, both to serve in the south of the 
County. The appointments and salaries will 
be in accordance with the Probation Rules, 
and subject to medical examination. Applica- 
tions, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, together with the names, addresses and 
descriptions of two referees, must reach me 
by 18 April, 1959. R. E, Millard, Secretary 
to the Combined Probation Committee, 
County Hall, Aylesbury. 
SYCHOLOGISTS: Pensionable posts in 
Admiralty (1—man only), War Office (1), 
Air Ministry (1), Ministry of Supply (1—man 
only), Prison Commission (4) for candidates 
aged 21 and normally under 31 on 1.8.59 
with prescribed professional qualifications or 
experience in Psychology. Final year students 
may apply. Starting salary (men, London) 
£615 to £975. Maximum £1,300. Pro- 
motion prospects. Write Civil Service Com- 














leaves. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, WC1. Applications close, in 
Hong Kong and London, on 15 May 1959. 


YicTORIA University of Wellington, New 
Zealand. Lecturer in Classics. Applica- 
tions are invited for the above-mentioned post. 
The salary will be £1,025 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £50 to £1,275. The 
initial salary will be determined according to 
the qualifications and experience of the ap- 
pointee. An allowance is made towards travel- 
ling expenses. Further particulars and infor- 
mation as to the method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, WC1. Applica- 
tions close in New Zealand and London on 
1 June 1959. 
NTERVIEWERS, part-time and full-time, 
required from June 1959 for 6 months or 
longer for a survey of the economic problems 
of old age. The work involves obtaining in- 
formation from dll classes of older people 
about their income and other resources. Appli- 
cants should preferably have a social science 
degree or diploma. They must live within easy 
reach of either Salisbury, Leicester, Hexham 
R.D., Glasgow, Wimbledon or East Ham, or 
be free to travel. Further particulars from 





the Secretary, Department of Applied Eco- 
nomics, 7 West Road, Cambridge. Closing date 
for applications 25 April. 


Burlington Gardens, London, W1, 
for details and application form, quoting 
75/59/10. Closing date 17 April, 1959. 


NEWCASTLE Upon Tyne Hospital Man- 
agement Committee. Psychiatric Social 
Worker. Psychiatric Social Worker required 
for the Newcastle General Hospital Child 
Psychiatry Unit which is housed in separate 
accommodation near‘ the main hospital. The 
Unit has been planned jointly by the Regional 
Hospital Board and Kings College Medical 
School, University of Durham, and is a part 
of the Professorial Unit of Psychological 
Medicine. It is the training centre in Child 
Psychiatry for the region and undertakes 
undergraduate and post graduate teaching as 
well as research. Opportunities are available 
for long term case work. Whitley Council 
salary scale and conditions of service Applics 
should be sent to the Group Sec., Newcastle 
General Hospital, Westgate Road, together 
with the names and addresses of 3 referees. 


Wwesr Sussex County Council Education 
Committee. Assistant Educational 
Psychologist required. Salary scale—Man: 
£950 x £25— £1,275 p.a.; Woman: £924 x £22 
—£1,116 with equal pay increments to a 
maximum of £1,275 p.a.; plus 5% on either 
scale. The Committee will be prepared to 
consider a commencing salary above the 
minimum to a person with suitable qualifica- 
tions and experience. Forms of application 
and further particulars from Director of Edu- 
cation, County Hall, Chichester, to whom 
completed applications should be returned 
by 30 April, 1959. 


‘ Applications 





__APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


"THE Electricity Council. Assistant Tutor — 
~ Horsley Towers. The Electricity Council 
invite applications for the superannuable 
appointment of Assistant Tutor, at their 
Residential Training Establishment, Horsley 
Towers, Nr Leatherhead, Surrey. This Centre 
provides short courses in industrial relations 
management and _ supervisory training and 
technical subjects for employees of the Elec- 
tricity Supply Industry. Applicants will be 
required to lecture on aspects of industrial 
and human relations, including organisation, 
supervisory functions, communications, and 
effective speaking and writing. They should 
have had experience of contemporary in- 
structional techniques, such as case studies, 
projects, syndicate working and group dis- 
cussions. They should possess educational 
qualifications appropriate to this work. Salary 
within NJC Grade 8 £1,185~ £1,305 pa. 
Residential accommodation. for which a 
charge will be made, available for single man, 
stating age, present position, 
salary and giving full details of qualifications 
and exper. to E. Landucci, Winsley St, W1, 
by 18 April, 1959. Quote ref. C/34. 


UNIVERSITY of Birmingham. Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of temporary 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Sociology 
from 1 October, 1959, to 30 September, 1960. 
Applications (two copies), with the names of 
three referees, should be sent, not later than 
25 April, 1959, to the Registrar, The Univer- 
sity, Birmingham, 15, from whom further par- 
ticulars can be obtained. 
SENIOR Scientific Officers (a): Scientific 
Officers (b). Pensionable posts for men or 
women in all major scientific fields, including 
physics, chemistry, biology, meteorology and 
mathtmatics. Age limits: (a) at least 26 and 
under 31, (b) at least 21 and under 28. 
Extension for regular Forces Service and 
Overseas Civil Service. Qualifications: nor- 
mally first or second class honours degree in 
science, mathematics or engineering, or 
equivalent attainment; additionally for (a), at 
least 3 years’ relevant (e.g., post-graduate) ex- 
perience. London salaries (men): (a) £1,190- 
£1,410, (b) £635-£1,110; provision for start- 
ing pay above minimum. Promotion pros- 
pects. Write Civil Service Commission, 17 
North Audley Street, London, W1, for appli- 
cation form, quoting (a) $53/59, (b) $52/59. 


FPAIRDENE and Netherne Hospitals. There 
is a vacancy for a _ Psychiatric Social 
Worker immediately, or in the Autumn, to 
replace Miss Lacey who because of family ill- 
ness, has to return to America. There are 
opportunities for Out-patient work, social club 
work, community work, and work with 
groups, as well as hospital patients. There is 
clerical help and use of car. Salary in accor- 
dance with Whitley Council Scale. Applica- 
tions with the name of two referees should 
be sent to—The Physician Superintendent, 
Netherne Hospital, Coulsdon, Surrey. Any 
further information can be obtained from 
Miss Jenkins, Psychiatric Social Worker. A 
Locum would be considered. 


NTENSIVE Caseworkers. London County 
Council requires number of Caseworkers 
(Child Welfare Officers) in Children’s Depart- 
ment to do intensive family casework with 
selected London families who are in difficulties 
and who need skilled support and sympathetic 
guidance to help them to solve their own 
problems. The aims are (1) to prevent the 
break-up of such families and the reception 
of their children into care and to help them 
rehabilitate themselves so that children who 
are already in care can return home, Case- 
loads are small; the work is arduous but re- 
warding. Candidates must have had wide ex- 
perience of family casework and social work 
with adults, and of co-operation with volun- 
tary or statutory bodies and should prefer- 
ably have appropriate professional qualifica- 
tions. £630-£927 10s. commencing, according 
to a and experience, Details and 
application form (returnable by 25 April) 
from Children’s Officer (CH/E1/605), County 
Hall, SEl. 
ORGANISING Secretary required for Mary 
Macarthur Holiday Homes for Working 
Women. Non-political and non-denomina- 
tional, Sense social welfare required. Post in- 
volves some management and maintenance 
detail, liaison with Hostesses, domestic staff 
and Management Committee; also Committee 
and appeal work and simple accounts. Com- 
mencing salary £600 p.a. Office and excellent 
free living accommodation including heat and 
light at Acton, London, Four weeks holiday, 
superannuation. Apply by 2 May. Box 7462. 
County Council of Essex. Children’s De- 
partment. Child Care Officers. Applica- 
tions are invited from men and women for 
appointment as Child Care Officers; salary 
scale £725-£845 (APTD II). Candidates 
should have the Home Office Certificate in 
Child Care, or a university qualification in 
Social Science with special experience in the 
child care field. Consideration will be given 
to candidates at present training and not 
available until the autumn. Applications giv- 
ing particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, with names and 
addresses of two referees to the Childrens 
Officer, Holly House, 220/224 London Road, 
Chelmsford, by 20 April, 1959. 2 
MATRON exp., interested child develop- 
ment wanted for small boarding dept. 
Scope for initiative boys/girls 8/16. Go 
salary and hols. Hampstead area. Box 7090. 
PART /whole-time housekeeper wanted for 
barrister’s family, NW11. Box 7171. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


NEW STATESMAN 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





¥ ONDON County Council. Psychotherapist 
L required to work 6 half-days a week at 
Peckham Child Guidance Unit with Psychiat- 
rist, Educational Psychologist and Psychiatric 
Social Worker as team. Applicants should 
possess an Honours Degree in Psychology or 
the Mental Health Certificate and have un- 
dertaken specialist training in Psychotherapy 
including analysis with children. Annual sal- 
ary £825. Application form and further details 
from Medical Officer of Health (PH/D1/681), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, SE1. Clos- 
ing date 22 April. 


™|\ NTHROPOLOGIST for US University. 
A Must be interested in theoretical prob- 
lems and have knowledge of Far or Near 
East. Terms of appointment variable with 
candidate’s experience. Send brief outline of 
experience and possible references to: Profes- 
sor Alvin W. Gouldner, 1204 W. Oregon 
Street, Urbana, Illinois, USA. 


QOCIAL and Welfare Workers, Adelaide 

House, 115 Edge Lane, Liverpool. Ap- 
plications are invited for the post of resi- 
dent Warden of a Church of England Ap- 
proved Probation Hostel for 16 girls of the 
15 to 18 age group. The Hostel is being re- 
opened after a temporary closing, and the post 
offers considerable scope for someone in- 
terested and experienced in dealing with the 
needs and problems of the adolescent girl. 
There is accommodation for a married couple 
with the husband following his own employ- 
ment, or for two friends, as there is also a 
vacancy for an Assistant Warden. Sa’ 








£509- 
£600 for the Warden; £444-£540 _ the 
Assistant Warden, according to experience 


(less £116 for emoluments). The post is 
superannuable and subject to medical assess- 
ment. Applications, stating age, experience 
and qualifications, with names and addresses 
of three referees, to be sent to the Secretary, 
CETS Office, 3 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool 2. 


RESIDENT Housefather required as Deputy 
to the Warden at Mythe House, Mayford 
Green, Woking, Surrey, a special home for 
14 boys between 11 and 15 with behaviour 
difficulties. Applicants should have had ex- 
perience in residential care of emotionally 
disturbed or lad d , and be 
tble to understand behaviour problems whilst 
at the same time exercising sensible coztrol. 
£475 x £15—£550 (subject to review and 
commencing according to qualifications and 
experience), less £134 14s. for board, etc. 
£25 allowance to holder of Home Office Cer- 
tificate in Child Care. Single accommodation 











only. Leave four weeks, including public 
holidays. Particulars and application form 


from Children’s Officer (CH/WDO/598), 


County Hall, SE1. ie Sa 
HOUSEMOTHER -in-charge required for 

Children’s Home; small and interesting 
fmmily group in delightful surroundings in 
Watford. Salary in range of £400/£500 p.a., 
with residential emoluments. One month’s 
annual leave. Applicants must have had con- 
siderable experience of work in a senior post 
in a Children’s Home. Nursing experience an 
advantage. Applications, wit names and 
addresses of two referees, one of whom must 
be the present employer, to be sent to the 
General Secretary, Actors’ Orphanage Fund, 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W1. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Education Com- 
mittee. Appointment of Full-time Youth 
Leader. Slough Girls’ Club, Full-time woman 
Youth Leader required for Slough Girls 
Club. The Club s the exclusive use of 
spacious premises and facilities for various 
activities. Extremely interesting ‘work in a 
large well-established club in industrial com- 
munity. Assistant leadership provided. Post 
superannuable and salary related to Burnham 
Further Education Grade A scale, according 
to qualifications and experience. Particulars 
and forms of applic. from Chief Education 
Officer, County Offices, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


YOUTH Leader, qualified and experienced, 
required for new full-time mixed youth 
club opening 1 July 1959. Married man whose 
wife 5 ne the work essential. The 
pest offers scope for experiment imagina- 
tion. Salary £650 p.a. plus living accommoda- 
tion. Pension Scheme available. Apply in 
writing, with full details of age, experience 
and qualifications, to Mr. L. Mills, Area 
Youth Organiser, 2 Market Place, Frome, 
Somerset. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
full-time Welfare Officer (female). For 
mang a ply in —. to the Assistant 
ecretary, F e Jewish Blind Society, 1 
Craven Hill, London, W2. 





YOUNG lady assistants with some know- 
ledge of crafts required for handicrafts 
showroom. enial surroundings and good 
spects. Apply The Manageress, Dryad 
ndicrafts, 93 Gt Russell St, WC1. 





CAPABLE lady (preferably married or with 
some other visible means of support) for 
clerical work, some typing, at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, Rosebery Avenue, EC. Very little 
Money, but compensations for one who cares 
about opera/theatre. Write or "phone Miss 
Villiers, TER. 
AUTHOR, Hampstead area, reqs Secretary. 
“ Fast shorthand & typing essential, also 
ability to write. Salary by arr. Box 7299. 








WANTED: Secretary with knowledge typ- 
ing for afternoons. Box 7518. a. 


r ONGENIAL varied post offered to exp. 
Sec., age immaterial. Hours salary by 
arrangement. No Sats. "Phone LAN. 6702. 




















LONDON County Council. Education In- 
spectorate—Inspector of ommercial 
Education (man or woman) required to in- 
spect, advise on and organise commercial 
education in secondary schools and establish- 
ments of further education. Teaching experi- 
ence in commercial subjects, including short- 
hand and typewriting, essential. Busi 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL—continued 





SWIss secretary, 22, seeks job as secretary/ 
translator. Fluent German, ish, 
French, Shorthand in all three languages. 
Practical experience. Box 7082. 


ECRETARY 40's, int. social questions, 


books, medical, many other things. Temp. 
or perm, £11-12., x 7475 








ex 
perience esirable. Salary £1,000-£1,500; 
appointment may be made above minimum. 
Application forms, with details, from Educa- 
tion Officer (EO/Estab.2/S), County Hall, 
London, SE1, returnable by 4 May. (711.) 





UNIVERSITY of Birmingham. Chair of 

Social Policy and Administration. Appli- 
cations are invited for the newly established 
Chair of Social Policy and Administration in 
the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. 
Three copies of applications with the names 
of three referees must sent not later than 
9 May 1959, to the Registrar, The University, 
Birmingham, 15, from whom further particu- 
lars can be obtained. 


NIVERSITY College of North Wales, 
Bangor. Applications are invited for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer in Psychology. The 
salary scale is £700 x £50— £850 p.a.. and in 





‘addition there are FSSU benefits and family 
allowances. The appointment will date from 1 


October 1959. Two copies of the application 
should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later 
than 30 April 1959.— Kenneth Lawrence, Sec- 
retary and Registrar. 

LEADING London ed ional p 

wishes to appoint a representative to 
establish an editorial /trade ice in Nigeria 
and to develop the publisher’s business 
throughout British West Africa. Remunera- 
tion will be commensurate with the respon- 
sibility of the post, and accommodation and a 
car will be provided. Candidates should be 
between 25 and 35 yo. should preferably 
be single and should have previous experience 
in publishing. Applications, which will be 
treated in strictest confidence, should be ad- 
dressed to: GJ, Box 7557. 





hiich 





ASSISTANT editor (man) for new, glossy, 
**% regional, woman’s magazine. Intelligent, 
literate, and an experienced sub and layout 
man. Write details of education, newspaper 
Or magazine experience, salary wanted, to 
the editor, ‘Savoir Faire’, 54/56 Old Chriet- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 
F[XPERIENCED Minute Clerk required 

urgently. Must be a competent and certi- 
ficated shorthand writer with full experience 
of committee work. Salary £760 rising to 
£820 p.a. Staff Pension Scheme. Apply : ief 
Clerk, Electrical Power Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, 102 St George’s Square, London, SW1. 
B®¢ requires secretaries for Italian Service. 
4” Accurate and quick typing from dictation 
in language concerned and working knowledge 
of English are required. Shorthand in appro- 
priate language and previous clerical experi- 
ence advantageous. Salary according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. Applications to 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W1, quoting $.C.1004 N. Stm., with- 
in a week. 


UMMER in Italy? American firm seeks 
_young lively men or women with own 
vehicle for sales job with US families in 
Europe. Short training period in England. 
Hard work but high earnings. Phone Brittan, 
HOLborn 0618 for appointment. 
PHYSICs Grad. woman tutor reqd end Apr. 
for pt-time work Lon, W1. Box 7461. 





SHORTHAND Typist required for work in 
Research and Education Department of 
large office in Westminster District. Aged 21 
years or over. Varied and interesting work in 
pleasant, friendly atmosphere. Commencing 
salary £10 3s., rising to £10 13s. per week. 
Hours 9.30 a.m. to 5.15 p.m., alternate Satur- 
days 9.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. Good holidays 
and superannuation provision. Write, giving 
age and particulars of experience, to Box 7432. 
ERSONAL assistant/secretary, 24/26, for 
well-known publishers. Apply Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, WI. HUN. 0676. 
ORW./German sh.-typist required by In- 
ternational Trade Union Organisation. 
For further details apply Public Services In- 
ternational, Transport Hse, Smith St, SW1. 
SECRETARY /Shorthand Typist for small, 
J friendly political office, WC1. £9 17s 6d 
at 23. Box 7581. 
A NUMBER of Top Secretarial posts in 
City/West End. Write — St. Paul’s Agcy, 
35 Copthall Ave, EC2. NAT. 9494. 
ESIDENT Assistant Housekeeper re- 
quired for small hostel. Varied and in- 
teresting duties. Experience not essential. 
Apply to the Bursar. Mary Ward Settlement, 
5 Tavistock Place, WC1. 











FELLOWSHIPS 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


FELLOWSHIP IN DRAMA 


The University invites applications for the 
above Fellowship from University gradu- 
ates of a few years’ standing who can 
submit evidence of ability in the writing 
of plays and who wish to devote a year 
of study to this interest. The Fellowship 
is tenable for the single Academic year 
1959-60, which runs from 1 August, 1959, 
to 31 July, 1960. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Registrar of the 
University, with whom applications must 
be lodged by 1 May. 








RESEARCH Fellowships (3 years) in 
Government _Scienti Establishments. 
Value £1,100-£1.350 (Senior) and £750- 


£1,000 (Junior). Very wide range of topics, 
especially in the physical sciences. A few 
opportunities for biologists, e.g., in virology, 
taxonomy and physiology as applied to 
fisheries and veterinary research. Qualifica- 
tions: normally first or second class henours 
degree; evidence of high standard of ability 
in research; and at least 2 years’ post-graduate 
research experience (3 vears for Senior Fel- 
lowships). No age limits. FSSU. Write Civil 
Service Commission, 17 North Audley Street, 
London, W1, for application form, quoting 
$4932/59. 


LECTURE COURSES, ete.—cont. from p. S28 
SOCIAL Science Tutorial College. Postal 
Courses. 11 Old Bond St, WI. 


USSIAN Courses at Pushkin Club, Mon., 

Wed., Fri. Beginners, Intermediate, Ad- 

vanced. Apply to 46 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 
PARK 7696. 











USSIAN, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian. Expert Tuition by native 
teachers, private lessons, small classes, conver- 
sation groups. The Mentor, 11 Charing Cross 
Rd, WC2 (opp. Garrick Theatre). TRA. 2044. 


REGG and Pitman Intensive Secretarial 

Courses. Day and Evening Classes. 
Frances King Secretarial School, 1A Har- 
rington Road, SW7. KEN. 4771. 


UCH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
ESIDENTAL Courses: Whit Week-end 
Painting. Lectures, demonstrations and 
criticisms by Jack Merriott, RI, SMA. 15-18 
May. Fee £4 4s. ow To Enjoy Opera. 
Lectures in age, with gramophone re- 
cordings, by Else Mayer-Lismann. 17-19 July. 
Fee £3 3s. Acting and Production with the 
Bristol Old Vic Theatre School. 25 July-1 
August. Fee £11. Reading -— Personal Choice. 
8-15 August. Fee £8 8s. Exploring Dorset. 
Daily visits and talks. 17-24 August. Fee 
£10 10s. Held in the Somerset Education 
Committee’s beautiful College for Adult Edu- 
cation. Details from the Warden, Dillington 
House, Ilminster, Somerset. 
UMMER Film School, British Film Insti- 
tute. Morning lectures and discussions by 
visiting film celebrities, afternoon film-making, 
evening film programmes. At Eastbourne, 
8-22 August. Single room accommodation 
with hot and cold water. Inclusive charge 
£22. Brochure from BFI, 4 Gt Russell St, 
WCl. COV. 2801. 


WLYN Holiday ge Group, 11 
May to 11 Sept. 1959. aily expedi- 
tions with tuition. Large studio. Beginners 
welcomed. for week, fortnight or 
longer. Prospectus from Director, Gernick 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


FRANCE 


Ne cherchez pas midi & quatorze heures! 
Prenez vos vacances en FRANCE. 
Don’t miss the obvious! 

Take your holidays in FRANCE — 

a country for individualists with a taste 
for the good things in life. 


Send NOW for CONTOURS Book No. 
2-—it is no ordinary hand-out. It may well 
be the introduction to the best holiday 
you have ever had. 
CONTOURS LTD, 
72 Newman Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel. MUSeum 6463. 























ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) | 
; By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, India 98s.; 
| Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s.; 
| U.S.A. $9 (surface), $19 (air) 
NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI 























GREECE AND THE GREEK 
ISLANDS 
17-day tour with 9 days in Athens, from 
gns. 


15-day tour Venice, Athens, Rome, from 
3 gns 

22-day tour, including 5 days 
cruise, from 93 gns. 

Apply for special leaflet on Greece and 

Greek Islands direct to our expert, Mr. 

Kyriakides 

PAL TRAVEL LTD 

Oxford St, London, WC1. 

MUSeum 9351-5. 


islands 


A 
78 New 





SEE SPAIN 

15 days holiday by rail from 26 gns. 
Departures Sunday, 19 April and every 
Sunday from 3 May to 11 October. 
Vacancies available, April, May, June, 
beginning July and September. 
ae Air Charter holiday to Lloret de 

ar, Hotel Villa Solterra, every room 
with private shower. 
15 days from 39 gns. 
Vacancies 16 and 30 May, 
June, 11 July, 19 September. 
1S-day coach tour to Southern Spain, 
visiting Barcelona, Madrid, Cordoba, 
Seville, Granada, Valencia. 47 gns. 
Fortnightly departures from 10 May to 
25 October. 

Apply for full details to Dept NS. 

SEE SPAIN, LTD 
78 New Oxford St, London, WC1. 
MUS. 9351/5. 


13 and 27 





SPRING FLOWERS AND SUNSHINE 
Er:joy a Spring Holiday with one of our 
early parties to Venice and Florence, the 
Dutch Bulb-fields, Rome and Positano, 

ake arda and Venice, Portugal, 
Greece, the Italian Adriatic or Riviera. 
Costs from 274 gns. by rail, 39 gns. by 

air. 
Our special Alpine Flower party is held 
at Pontresina, Engadine (28 June to 12 
July). Details of these and of individual 
holidays in the sun from: 


ERNA LOW, 47 (NS), Old Brompton 
Road, London, SW7. KEN. 0911 & 8881. 





CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
. | eee 
Yugoslavia, 15 days 


_ 

w 

= 

~ 
oo 
oooo 


Venice, 15 days .......... ; 
Germany, 15 days ........ £30 
Mixed parties of students and young 


people. Departures from July to Oct. 
Write for brochure: The London Atelier 
Travel Service, 19 London St, London, 
W2. PAD. 1765. 





fi =NCE. Come as guests to a sunny 
ville on hillside overlooking Florence. 
Italian cuisine. Tuscan wines served free. 15 
days 31 gns. inc. With excursions to Siena, 
San Gimignano, day on beach, 33 gns. With 
5 days in Rome or Venice 35 gns. Venice, 
Rome, Florence, 22 days 43 gns. FREmantle 


* 7183. University Student Holidays, 32 Little 


Boltons, Londen, SW10. ae 
URKEY. Personally conducted aircruise 
visiting Belgrade, Istanbul, Izmir, 
Salonika, Naples 26 Sept./10 Oct. First-class 
hotels. Excursions included 96 gns. Esmitours, 
50 Northey Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 
RIVATE Party, Rome, Assisi. 30 June-14 
July 38 gns. 37 Coronation Rd, Sheerness. 


G@PANISH Holiday in Deva £30, non- 
students £27 incl. full board in hotel, rail 
fare. Richardson, 46 Argyll Rd, W8. 





PROTRAVEL have something for everyone: 
Write now for your copy of our 1959 
booklet, ‘Better Holidays’. Protravel (NS), 12 
Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, London, W1 
(behind Peter Robinson). LANgham 3101. 
BASQUE Coast, Hendaye. 15 days’ camp 
tour, dep. 1 Aug. £25. Also other dates; 
details s.a.e. Box 7245. 
pNP. Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Passage 
available to Bombay, £53 10s. Colombo, 
£56 10s. Singapore, £81 10s. Sydney via 
Panama £150. Indian National Travels Ltd, 
25 Bloomsbury Way, Lon., WC1. HOL. 1193. 


BRETISH-Yugosiav Society special holiday. 
Write: Sylvia Morris, Ang Travel Sec., 
BYS, Renaissance Holidays Ltd, 28 Finchley 
Rd, St John’s Wood, London, NW8. 


HE British Youth Festival Committee an- 

nounces: Tours to Czechoslovakia and 
USSR after Vienna Festival. Festival plus 4 
days in Czechoslovakia - £45 approx. Festival 
plus 7 days in USSR-—£74 approx. Festival 
plus stay in Hungary, Austria — details later. 
For information: s.a.e. to BYFC, 351 Goswell 
Road, London, EC}. 




















PS: Harold Ingham has arranged two 
special ‘Economy Tours’ to Athens (out- 
ward travel by Venice, homeward by Rome) 
at a cost of 49 gns. for 18 days. Information 
on these and many other parties to follow 
Art and Architecture and Language Courses 
and to listen to Music abroad may be ob- 
tained from Harold Ingham Ltd, 15 St John’s 
Road, Harrow. HARrow 1040, 
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OPERA AND BALLET 


THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


13 April at 7.30 The Prince of the 
Pagodas 

Danse Concertante, 
Féte Etrange, Petrushka 
The Lady and the Fool, 
Harlequin in April, 
Fetreshike 





15 April at 7.30 
16 April at 7.30 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
14 & 17 April at 7.30 Turandot 
18 April at 7.30 The Magic Flute 





COV. 1066 
; THEATRES ; 
‘ARTS. TEM, 3334. Last perfs. 2.30, 7.30. 
The Hogarth Puppets. Com. 14 Apr. 
Mary Ellis in ‘Dark Halo’. Mems. ; 
RVING. WHI. 8657. Glamour & Girls. 
3-yr Cont. revue fr. 2.30, Sn. 4. 10th Ed. 


12th week. Call/send 27s 


FR OYAL Court. SLO. 1745. Sat. 5 & 8.15. 
Margaret Johnston in ‘Sugar in the Morn- 


ing’, by Donald Howarth. 


H. Royal, E15. Mar., 5973, 8, S. 5, 8. 
‘Fings Ain't Wot They Used T’ Be’ 


ROWER. 7. 30. 17, 18 (mems. 19), 23, 24, 
' 25 Apr.: ‘Peer Gynt’.—CAN. 5111 (6- 
3.30), CAN. 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 


NITY. EUS, 5391. Fri. St. Sn. 7.45. ‘God 
Bless the Guv’nor’ by Ted Willis. Mems. 


ANNUAL Jewish Drama Festival. Rudolf 
Steiner Theatre 33 Park Rd (nr Baker 
St Stn) Wed. 15 April. Tickets 3s, 65d., 5s., 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. from J. Goodma. , 
4492 & at door on night, Doors open 6.30 
p.m. Curtain 7 p.m. 


CONCERTS _ 


DAUL Robeson, Cy Grant and many other 
artistes at African Peoples’ Freedom Day 
Concert, St Pancras Town Hall, Euston Rd, 
7.30 Sun. 19 April. Tickets 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 
10s. from Movement fot Colonial Freedom, 
374 Gray’ s Inn Rd, WCl. TER. 1078. 


‘IRST Recital in England of the eminent 
Polish Pianist, Wladyslaw Kedra, Royal 
Festival Hall, Sun. 19 April, at 3 p.m., 
hopin: 12 Etudes, Op. 10, 12 Etudes, Op. 
25; Liszt: Sonata in B minor, Sonetto di 
Petrarca (No. 3), La Campanella (after Paga- 
nini). Tickets: 15s., 12s. 6d., 10s., 7s., 5s., 
3s. 6d., Box Office (WAT. 3191)/usual Agts. 


UITAR ‘Society ‘Recital. Caxton Hall, Vic- 

toria St, SW1. Mon., 13 April, 8 p.m 
3s. 6d. at door. 

mh be ENTERTAINMENTS | 


ACADEMY Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning 
shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). ‘The 











Bolshoi Ballet’ (U). Eastman colour. 
VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Everyman 
Resurrection Series 2: Until 12 April: 
Ford’s “The Long Voyage Home’ (A). From 
13 April: Robert Lynen in Duvivier’s ‘Poil 
de Carotte’ a. : ae 
OXY, BAY. 2345. Week comm. 12 Apl. 
Garbo, ‘Queen Christina’ (A). Lucille 
Ball, Desi Arnaz, ‘Forever _Darling” (UV). 


RTS. TEM. 3334. Mon. 20 Apr., 8. Hedli 
Anderson, songs. Bertolt Brecht, Weill, 
Eisler, Dessau, piano accordion, guitar. 1 
performance only. 
CA, 17 Dover Street, W1. Art Films, Films 
by Frank Avray Wilson, dealing with five 
British artists’ work and with the relation of 
art and environment. Thurs, 16 April, 7 p.m. 
Members ls. 6d., Guests 3s. 


CA, 17 Dover Street, W1. Dancing to Don 
Simmons’ Group. Today, Saturday, il 
April, 8-11 p.m. Mems 3s. & their guests 5s. 


EXHIBITIONS 





TREASURES OF CAMBRIDGE 


Unique collection of paintings, 


MSS, sculpture, etc. 
GOLDSMITH’S HALL 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, EC2. 
Daily 10.30 a.m.-6.30 p.m. (Not Sun- 
days). 
Admission 2s. 6d. 


silver, 





GANYMED. Reproductions of paintings 
from public and private collections. Illus- 
trated catalogue ls. 6d. from 11 Great Turn- 
stile, London, WC1l. 


DILON Redon: Lithographs. A Arts Coun- 
cil Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. 
Till 9 May: Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 


‘lues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission 1s. (Admits 

also to Reynolds Stone.) ‘ 

PAINTING & Drawing: 1-4 May at 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; also ‘Mozart’ and 

“Pewter Jewellery’. 9 May Bring & Buy. 
AINTINGS for hire, yearly sub. 1 gn. 
and 7s. 6d. per month per painting. AIA, 

15 Lisle St, WC2 


CAALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St. Wi, 1st 
One-Man Show by Donald Goemalh 
WEMMER’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
Paintings by Fred Uhlman & Carel 
Weight, ARA, 7 April to 2 May. 





. 6d. for mems tkt. 





NEW STATESMAN - 
__‘EXHIBITIONS—continued _ 


11 APRIL 1955 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





CA, 17 Dover Street, Wl. Man. Ray: 
Retrospective. Including Paintings, Photo- 
graphs, Objects, Drawings. Until 25 April. 
Wkdays 10-6, Sats 10-1, Adm. 1s. Mems, free. 
ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
NW1. The Microscope and Zoology in the Mon, 13 April 7.30. 2s. Mems 1s. 
Nineteenth Century; Electricity in the Ser- ULR Discussion Group: Hist. of Social- 
vice of Medicine; and other exhibitions ism. “The Split in the International’ - 
Mon.-Friday, _10-5 Adm. free. Ralph Samuel, Sun. 12 — 7.30. LBC, 


RREDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Su Wi. 7 Carlisle St, W1 


Universities & Left Review Club 
MICHAEL FOOT leads discussion on 
AFTER ALDERMASTON. CND, 
Labour Party & Trade Union Youth sec- 
tion particularly invited. The Marquee 
{next Academy Cinema), Oxford St, W1. 





Christopher Wood. The First Retro- ENTRAL Africa’. John Stonehouse, MP, 
spective Exhibition since 1938. Hrs 10-6. Sat Michael Stewart, MP. Tuesday 14° April 
10-1. Closing 8 May. 7.30. Fulham Town Hall, opposite Fulham 
> ANOVER Gallery, 3 Broadway Station. Fulham Co-operative Party. 


: 32a St George St, Wi 
Signori— Sculpture. Anita De Caro- ENTRAL London Fabian Society. Wed. 15 


Collages. To 1 May 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. - yo a. ne A er : Mark 

T George’s Gallery. Ceri Richards — The rams, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
Ss Hammerklavier Theme: 6 new litho- | WCl1. 7.30. Visitors 2s. 6d. — oe 
graphs with associated collages. 1-25 April, UROPE House, 161 Fleet St, EC4. Pro- 
10-6, 10-1. 7 Cork St, Wl. REG. 3660. 


-. a. z : on Guido Carli will speak + 
” APLAN Gallery. ‘Paintings by Atlan’ until s It Obsolete?’ at Europe House on Wednes- 
2 May, 6 Duke Street, St James’s, SW1. day, 15 April, 1959, at 6.30 p.m. Chairman: 
WHI. 8665. Mr. F. M. Bennett, MP. The Public is cor- 


- diall ited h Prof Carli 

EICESTER Galleries, Leicester Square. | —"* invited to hear Professor Carli 
Paintings by Anthony Gross and Anne PUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park Gar- 
Dunn. Water-colours by John Marshall, 10- dens, W11. PARK 7696, Fri., 10 April, 8 


5.30, Sats. 10-1, -., Dr. N. Zernovy ‘Spirit of Russian —- 
: — — oxy’. Tuesday, 14 April, 8 p.m ristopher 

ATTHIESEN Gallery: Avigdor Arikha — aed ; : : 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. Until 2 os. Mayhew, MP (Chairman, Soviet Relations, 


British Council) on return from USSR, ‘The 


142 New Bond Street, W1. New Development of Cultural Relations be- 


EYNOLDS Stone: Engravings and Draw- tween England and Russia’. Fri., 17 April, 8 
ings. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St James’s | P-™. Bishop Bessax Toumayan; ‘Armenian 
Square, SW1, Till 9 May. Mon. , Wed., Fri., Church’. Chair.: Bishop James Virvos, Sun., 
Sat. 10-6; Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission 19 April, 4 p.m., at French Inst., Queens- 
ls. (Amits also to Odilon Redon.) berry Place, SW7. Soviet Films, ‘Leningrad’, 
: ‘High Cost’, (Dir. Mark Donskoi). Seats res. 


Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Bronzes and Drawings. 


D®AN Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble 
Arch, W2. Paintings by Edgard Pillet, 


OLAND, Browse & 
St, W1. Rodin: 


in adv, 3s, 6d, (mems. 1 from 46 “Ladbroke 
Grove, W11, PARk 7696 


BURDHIST Society, 58 ‘Eccleston Square, 
SW1. Public Lecture, Wed. 15. April, 


ull 17 April. Daily 10-6; except Sunday. 6.30: ‘St Francis of Assisi—a Buddhist 

Appreciation’, R. Percheron. Also Study 

RANCIS Gruber : An Arts Council Exhibi- Class, Tues., 14 April, 6.30, and Saturday 
tion. Tate Gallery. Till 3 May. Mon., G 18 April, 3 ui di 

Wed., Fri., Sat.-10-6; Tues, & Thurs, 10-8. roup, 18 April, 3 p.m. (reading, discussion 


& tea, open to all— bring your friends!). Read 
‘The Middle Way’ (3s.) for all Buddhist news 
& views. N.B. Summer School, Hoddesdon, 


Sun. ae 6. Admission Is, 


WoopsTock Gallery, | 16. Woodstock 








Ps +a a —". 4419. 6 April-17 28 } Aug. -4 Sept. “ only £9! Inf. : TAT. 1313. 
pri acmiadhachain trannik — Paintings. EE RE: 
Donald Brook ~ Sculpture. 10- 6. Sats. 10-1, AILWAYS into Roads?” Railway De- 
—____— velopment Association and Railway. Con- 
W &4DDINGTON Galleries. Alexander version League, Public discussion. Tuesday 
Mackenzie: recent paintings. 2 Cork 14 April, the Caxton Hall, SWi. 7.30 p.m. 


Street, W1. Daily 10-6, Sats. 10-1. ca Mok 


WHITECHAPEL Art Gallery: The Graven 
Image: An exhibition of recent prints 
and drawings by British artists. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Ad- 
mission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


SOCIALIST Labour Lea eague, Public meet- 
ing. Against Nuclear War and Mass Un- 
employment, for Colonial Freedom and 
Socialism; Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Sunday, 12 April, 7.30 p.m. Speakers: 
Brian Behan, Peter Fryer, Gerry Healy. 














2. He has carried the unchanging pattern of his emotional problems 








with him since childhood. 











: LECTURES AND MEETINGS —continued 


ILM & TV, including live bros 

‘The Visual Persuaders’, Net 
Theatre, 3 May-10 May. Full programme 
from John Morley, Joint Council for Educa- 
tion n Through Art, 1 Cambalt Road, SW15. 
CA, 17 Dover Street, W1. Art. “Artists and 

Aesthetics in Post-War Paris’: ; he 
painter Atlan will speak about recent art and 
artists. Interlocutors: George Le Breton and 
Ewan Phillips. Tuesday 14 April 8.15 p.m, 
Members ls. 6d. Guests 3s. 


HAMesTE: AD Artists’ Council Tu. 14 Apr. 

8. 33> at Burgh Hse, New End Sq, NW3. 
Prof. H. Hamilton, Yale Univ.: Contem- 
porary ig rican Painting. Mem, 2s. Vis, 2s. 6d. 


IWC London Branch. Fri. 17 Apr. 8.30 
p.m. Free. Dr L. Pallavicini. ‘Venice’, 
(slides). 62 Queens Gdns, W2. PAD. 0688. 





‘CAT ALAN spatial architecture’, Public ic 
4 lecture by John H. Harvey, FSA, FRSL, 
18 April, 5 p.m., Institute of Education Col- 


lege Rooms, 15 Bedford Way, WCl. Anglo- 
Catalan Society Conference. Adm. free, 


IBET. Mr A. T. D‘Eye will speak. Also 

35mm colour film ‘Road to Lhasa’. Wed- 
nesday 15 April at 7.30, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq, WCl. Adm. Is. at door. BCFA, 


AME May Curwen, DBE, a leading 
authority on Refugees in the World To- 
day, speaks ‘on this subject at 36 Lower Sloane 
St, SW1, Tues. 14 April, 8 p.m. Westminster 
Branch UNA invites you to this discn. mtg. 


RODDECK’S ‘It and the Unconscious’, 
by Oscar KGllerstrém, Thurs. 16 ate 
8.15 p.m., Caxton Hall, Caxton St, SW 


FusM Show, Watford Branch serene 
League: March to Aldermaston and three 
other films. Also first showing: March from 
Aldermaston; 1959. At Cookery Nook, 93 The 
Parade, High St, Watford. Train met, 7.38, 
Watford Junction ;—r'% leaves Euston 7.7. 
Thursday, 16 April, 7.45. 


WEA London District Rally, Bedford Col- 

lege. Saturday 11 April 3-11 p.m. Ad- 
dress by Denys C. Holland, MA. ‘Liberty and 
Law’. Concert. Miscellany on ‘The Press’. 
Dance etc. Admission 5s. 


HE Alternative to the Labour Party- 

Socialist Party of Great Britain Public 
Meeting — Monday, 13 April, at 8 p.m. Co- 
op. Hall, 197 Mare Street, E8. Admission 
free. Questions & discussion. 


ACIFIST Universalist Service.- 3. 30, “Sun- 
day, 12 April, 32 Tavistock Sq., Euston. 
Arlo Tatum, ‘On Being .a Missionary’. 


ag Sy 


JUDGE: Public Lectures on his 
Spiritualist Phenomena’, ULT, 


ritings. Sun. 12 April, 8 p.m. ‘On 
62 Queen’s 
Gardens, W2 (PAD. 0688). 

S: PLACE Ethical Soc. Conway I Hall, Red 
Lion Sq., WCl. Sun. 11 a.m. 12 Apr. 
H. J. Blackham, BA, ‘Happiness, Virtue and 
Duty Revalued’. Write for free ‘Record’. 

Chamber Music Concert 6.30 p.m. 


HE West London Ethical Society, , 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8, Sun., 12 April, 6.30. Music & 
Readings. 7 p.m., “The Good Life’: A. 
Burall. 


HE ‘Linguists’ “Club, 20 Grosvenor or Place, 
SW1. 18 April at 6 p.m. Signor C. Bagli: 
Alessandro Manzoni e la lingua italiana. alle 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily. London H.Q., 
33 Belgrave Square, SW. BEL. : 3351. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


TUITION by post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
Degrees, Diplomas; Law, Profess. exams. 
Mod. fees. Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept 
VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals. Students’ Club, 26-32 
Oxford Street, LANgham 1005. All ‘foreign 
languages in day & evng classes or private 
lessons, beginners & all grades, Daily classes 
in English and prep for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or long courses, Enrol- 
ment daily. Prospectus free. 


SECRETARIAL Training, especially for 
university graduates, and older students, 




















six-month and _ intensive 14-week courses. 
Write Organising rg A Davies’s, 2 
Addison Road, Wl. PARk 8 

UNCH-Time Language Courses _in 


French, German, Spanish & Russian 
12-2 p.m. Direct method. Small groups. St 
Giles’ School of Languages, 64-66 Oxford 
Street, London, W1. MUS. 4 4574 


OME Preparation for _ Examinations. 

University Correspondence College, est. 
1887, conducts tuition by postal lessons for 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), 
London University External Degrees (BA, 
BSc, BSc(Econ), LLB), ACP, LCP, Law, and 
many other exams. Prospectus free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington | ouse, Cambridge. 


ALARASIKA. Study “Group for Indian 

Dance & Music, Details on request of 
Classes, Discussions & Recitals, Secretary, 
*Kalarasika’, 3 _Clanricarde Gardens, Ww2. 


LECTURE COURSES—contd. on page “527 
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